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ACCOUNTS 


BUILDING THE SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 


The Moran Customers Plan of Building Savings 
‘Accounts is just what it says—a plan for in- 
creasing both the number of savings accounts 


and the size of each account. 


That this plan is fundamentally sound and 
unusually productive is evidenced by the fact 
that it is used by more banks with greater suc- 


cess than any other new business method. 


Without adding to your present staff, with- 


This book should 
be in the New Busi- , 
ness Department | 
of your bank. We 
shall be glad to 
mail you a copy. 


out undertaking a complicated, time-absorbing 
program, you can easily secure the full and 
proven benefits of the Moran Customers Plan of 
Building Savings Accounts at a cost consid- 
erably less per account than banks are 


ordinarily willing to pay for desirable business. 


We would welcome the opportunity to dis- 
cuss this important subject with an officer of 
your bank. A request for details will bring 
prompt reply without obligation on your part. 


B. T. MORAN 


INC. 


A Comprehensive Service for Banks 


WRIGLEY BUILDING, CHICAGO 


ACCOUNT ANALYSIS AND DEVELOPMENT -: 
NEW BUSINESS BUILDING PLANS + ACCRUAL 
ACCOUNTING + CENTRAL SALES FILE SYSTEMS 
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LETTERS 


lt Can’t Be Done 
Sirs: 

If possible, I wish om would please send 
me the June issue o 
taining the article on “Investment Insur- 
ance Trust” by Edward J. Reilly (trust 
officer of the Fulton Trust Company, of 
New York). 

CuHarves H. Curriss, District Agent 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Scores of requests from banks and 
insurance companies, of which the one 
above is typical, have depleted the 
supply of the June issue. However, we 
have a limited quantity of rotaprint 
copies of Mr. Reilly’s article which we 
will send, in lieu of the magazine, while 
they last. For the benefit of readers who 
missed his first article (in the June issue) 
on the subject of “Investment Insur- 
ance Trust,’’ Mr. Reilly is repeating the 
chart of the hypothetical beneficiary 
on which it was based, in his article 
this month (November) entitled “In- 


vestment Insurance Trust in’ Prac- 
lice.” 

A Little Child Shall Read Them 


Sirs: 

I am sorry lo report that the children in 
my home got my September issue before | 
had an opportunity to read it, and cut it 
up for their scrapbook pictures. 

[ would very much appreciate it if I 
might have another copy, and, in this 
connection, could use monthly three copies 
for junior officers and directors, if your 
circulation department would allow us so 
liberal a distribution. 

Rex T. CRANDALL, President 
Grape Belt National Bank 
Westfield, New York 


The Author Will Oblige 


Sirs: 

In the August issue of The Burroughs 
Clearing House, you have an article entitled 
“Sixteen Letters to Overdrafters’” (by W. 
J. Kommers, president of the First National 
Bank, Spokane, Wash.). We should like 
very much to have copies of these letters in 
legible type, if it is possible for you to 
supply same. 

Thank you for your kind attention in 
this connection. 

J. H. Davipson, 
Assistant Treasurer 
Wilmington Trust Company, 

Wilmington, Delaware 


Achievement 


Mr. George Boyle, Editor 
The Dark Horse, 
Lloyds Bank, Ltd., London, England 
My dear Mr. Boyle: 
If I were Director of Public Relations for 
Lloyds Bank, I would display your ex- 
uisite book, *“’Twixt Lombard Street and 
ornhill,”’ framed under the best protective 
glass as a permanent exhibit for the enjoy- 
ment and information of your banking 
public—in the most prominent position 
available nearest your main entrance. Then 
I would duplicate it for like preservation 


your periodical con- . 


HERBERT SHRYER 


power—of a new race of women 


N. V. FARRELL 


Eastern Representative 
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and display in each of your branches, in 
London or abroad, whose importance would 
merit this distinction. I would inscribe on 
a plate for the frame of each set: “‘Done by 
the Staff of Lloyds Bank to commemorate 
completion of its new Head Office in 
London, September ..., 1930.” 


Although you will perhaps conceive more 
effective arrangements for display for this 
urpose, I offer one suggestion tentatively: 
n the center, the book itself, closed, and 
flanked on either side by the introductory 
and concluding double-page illustrations 
depicting the march of men and events 
through the earliest records and through 
modern times; above and below these, in sets 
of four each, the full-page color plates illus- 
trating and identified with the consecutive 
historical periods of progress into which the 
book is divided. 
The text of the book, which I need not 
be told is Boyle’s, surpasses the best of 


your work that I have known—always 
thoroughly satisfying. You have made of 
your material an invaluable historical 
reference in the story of the site of your new 
home so rich in the financial and economic 
history of your England since Medieval 
times. The color illumination and scheme 
of decoration executed by your several 
staff artists, is lovely. 


If anything in the banking literature of 
the United States, or any other country, is 
comparable in sr I have yet to see it. 
“’Twixt Lombard Street and Cornhill’ 
creates—for me, at least—a new and finer 
standard for appreciation of the graphic 
arts. 

My hope is that you will not fail to give 
it its chance to be seen and appreciated in 
the widest possible circle of bankers of 
vision in America—irrespective of their 
banking affiliations in your country. 


HERBERT SHRYER 
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Keep Bank Income 
under present conditions 


Under the extraordinary conditions which prevailed throughout the greater part of 
1929, the problem of securing a liberal return upon a bank's liquid and loanable 


resources was comparatively simple. 


Today the situation is different... Call and short term money rates offer little attrac- 
tion. Prime commercial paper is available in limited volume, and at comparatively 
low yields. Local demand, in many sections, is much curtailed. The problem of keeping 
every dollar working to the best advantage consistent with safety and necessary 
liquidity, is one which requires much closer study than in any recent period. 


HAT is the most practical solution? 

It would be easy to suggest bonds — 
for sound, fixed-income bearing obligations 
have demonstrated their adaptability to bank 
requirements, and under present conditions 
offer genuine attractions from the standpoint 
of income return. 

But merely to suggest bonds is not enough. 
The bonds must fit the individual situation. 
To this end, we recommend that the bank 
desiring to make the most of present oppor- 
tunities give careful attention first to ITS 
OWN REQUIREMENTS as a commercial 
banking institution. When these have been 
clearly determined, it will be possible to lay 


out a program which will not only make the 
fullest possible provision for these require- 
ments, but which will also make the most 
of current income opportunities in the bond 
market. 

How can you go about devising such a 
program? It will require, first, the knowledge 
of your situation and requirements which 
only you can supply; and, second, the knowl- 
edge of bonds and their features which is the 
contribution of an organization such as our 
own—specializing in bond investments. To 
acquaint you with our service to banks, may 
we send a copy of our folder, Sound Investment 
Practice for the Commercial Bank? 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street NEW YORK, 35 Wall Street 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


THE PROGRAM Every Wednesday evening 
THAT DOES MORE thousands increase their 


ENTERTAIN Old Counsellor on the 


knowledge of sound invest- 


THAN ment by listening to the 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. pro- 
gram. Broadcast over a 
Coast to Coast chain of 
37 stations associated with 
National Broadcasting Co. 


9 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 
8 P. M. Central Standard Time 
7 P. M. Mountain Standard Time 
6 P. M. Pacific Standard Time 
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redit the 
Business Cycle 


A Partial Analysis 


of This and Other 


Theories Concerned 
With Proposals to 
Control Depressions 


cy Willford I. King 


Department of Economics, New York University 


E have been told for several years past that the 
W advent of hand-to-mouth buying, Federal Reserve 
credit control, and adequate statistical reports of 
business conditions, had put an end to the era in which 
severe business depressions prevailed. Industrial pro- 
duction has, however, apparently shown no regard for 
these optimistic prophecies, for, as Paul Willard Garrett 
points out,* the trough of the present depression is as low 
as the average of all the major depressions since 1890. The 
business cycle, if we are to admit the existence of such a 
phenomenon, seems to retain all of its pristine vigor. 
Those are not wanting, however, who deny the existence 
of a business cycle. To such persons, it may seem super- 
fluous to discuss the role of credit therein. However, the 
disagreement between those who believe in a business cycle 
and those who do not, hinges largely on the definition used. 
Professor Irving Fisher holds that the term cycle cannot 
correctly be applied to fluctuations which do not period- 
ically recur in the same form, and he, with many others, 
doubts that there is a regular rhythm in business. Professor 
Wesley C. Mitchell, on the other hand, says that a business 
cycle exists whenever prosperity is succeeded by recession, 
recession by depression, depression by recovery, and re- 
covery by prosperity. That such a sequence recurs time 
after time can scarcely be doubted. The mooted question, 
then, becomes does it happen?” 


‘THE answers given to this last question are many and 

varied. Each of a large number of different theories is 
supported by an imposing array of evidence presented by 
eminent scholars. However, not one of the explanations 
yet given appears to account for all of the admitted facts. 
The riddle of the business cycle, like that of the Sphinx, 
still awaits a complete solution. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that we have not learned much about the phenomenon. 
~~ *New York Evening Post, September 6, 1930. Financial Section, page 1. 
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Recently, American industry has been suffering from 
the phase of the cycle known as depression. A year and a 
half ago business was booming. What brought about the 
change? 

According to one of the older theories, depressions are 
due to the fact that business must, from time to time, re- 
adjust itself to changing circumstances of demand and 
methods of production. That such readjustment is essen- 
tial cannot be doubted. The question arises, however, as 
to why it should be concentrated in particular periods. 
Readjustment must have been taking place in 1928 while 
business boomed. Why, then, should readjustment bring 
a crash in 1929? 

Furthermore, if readjustment is the explanation, it 
would seem that the industries supplying the particular 
goods now in favor would gain the business lost by the 
others, for the national income vibrates relatively little 
from its norm. The corporate reports for the second quar- 
ter of 1930 do show certain lines of business to have been 
prosperous and to have gained somewhat over other lines, 
thus according with the tenets of the readjustment theory. 
Nevertheless, the gains in these favored lines are trivial 
as compared to the losses suffered by other lines of industry. 
Apparently, then, the readjustment theory furnishes at 
best nothing more than a partial explanation of the existing 
depression. 

To many popular writers, the reason for the present 
depression seems plain. “There was general over-production 
in 1928 and 1929,” they say. ‘Evidently industry had to 
slacken its pace.”’ Unfortunately for its proponents, such 
factual evidence as is available gives but little more support 
to this than to the readjustment theory. 

The index numbers compiled by the United States 
Department of Commerce indicate an intermittent growth, 
ever since 1920, of stocks of commodities ‘tin the hands of 
manufacturers or at other visible points.’”” However, such 
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expansion as occurred during the 1928- 
1929 boom seems too small to furnish a 
satisfactory explanation of the decline 
in business which followed. 

Perhaps the stocks accumulated on 
the shelves of merchants rather than 
in the hands of manufacturers. The 
Federal Reserve Board collects data 
from more than 400 department stores. 
The total stocks of mer- 
chandise held by these stores 
showed no tendency to 
increase between 1924 and 
1929. Hand-to-mouth buying 
appears to have been the rule 
during that period. 

On the face of it, the over- 
production theory does not 
ring true. Obviously we have 
made no approach to satisfy- 
ing all human wants for goods. 
Economists have shown over 
and over again that the pro- 


for another. It appears, then, that the 
advocates of the overproduction hy- 
pothesis. need to produce more: con- 
clusive evidence in its favor if they 
wish their theory to find favor among 
scientists. 

For many years, economists of high 
standing have held that modern in- 
dustry is dominated by credit, and 
_that, therefore, the cause of the busi- 
ness cycle must be sought in credit 
fluctuations. To substantiate this 
hypothesis, they point out that in the 
days before dealings on a credit basis 
became the rule, and even today in 


backward countries where a credit. 


economy is not in vogue, the business 
cycle, as we know it, does not exist. 

Some writers of this school have con- 
tended that depressions are brought 
about by rising interest costs. They 
point out that business prosperity 
causes entrepreneurs to borrow freely, 
the result being to bring about a rise in 
interest rates. Large borrowing at 
high rates causes costs of production 
to increase and profits to decline. 
Some entrepreneurs cannot pay their 
debts and go bankrupt; others are 
forced to curtail operations —and the 
depression is on. 

This description seems to serve very 
badly as an explanation of the present 
depression. ‘True, interest rates rose 
sharply through 1928 and early in 1929. 
Corporate records, however, show net 
earnings growing constantly during this 
period of increasing interest rates. The 
high interest rates prevailing did not 
even appear to discourage stock specu- 
lation noticeably as long as values of 
shares continued to climb. Evidently, 
we must look further if we are to 
understand the 1929-1930 decline in 
business activity. 

Some writers have held that not high 
interest rates but inability to borrow 
puts an end to business booms. This 
may have been true in some instances 


Willford I. King 
duction of one article creates a demand 


in the past. At present, however, 
when national banks can get funds al- 
most indefinitely through the redis- 
count service of the Federal Reserve 
banks, dangerous stringency of credit 
is much less likely than was the case 
before the Federal Reserve System was 
inaugurated. No convincing evidence 
has yet been presented to indicate that 
credit shortage caused even 
the stock market crash of 
1929, to say nothing of the 
business depression which has 
followed. 

Despite what has just been 
said, there is, nevertheless, 
strong reason to believe that 
credit has played a very im- 
portant role in all the ups and 
downs of business during the 
last century. Before discuss- 
ing this role, we shall, how- 
ever, digress to consider 
another factor held to be the force 
controlling the swings of business. 

For several years past, Dr. William 
Trufant Foster and Waddill Catchings 
have been insisting that the key to the 
economic cycle lay in the circuit flow of 
money.* They would presumably con- 
tend that, in a period like the latter 
part of 1929, something occurred to 
block the flow of money into the 
pockets of would-be buyers, and hence 
that these potential customers were 
unable to continue, as they had been 
doing during 1928 and early 1929, to 
purchase all the goods turned out by 
industry. 


[¢ can scarcely be denied that this 

explanation seems to accord with the 
facts. Early in 1929, manufacturers 
had plenty of orders for goods. Later 
in the year they did not. Evidently 
their customers had stopped buying. 
Why? 

Foster and Catchings would probably 
explain the cessation by saying that 
corporations in general were saving too 
much and spending too little, and that, 
therefore, the consumers of the country 
found their purchasing power curtailed. 
Unfortunately for this theory, avail- 
able statistics furnish it no support. 
Data compiled by the Federal Reserve 
Board show total factory payrolls 
running at an unusually high level 
right up to the time of the crash in 
October, 1929, while dividend and 
interest payments by corporations con- 
tinued at record figures all through 
1929 and into 1930. 

The Foster and Catchings theory 
seems to contain the fallacious assump- 
tion that corporate savings represent 
money stored up and not spent. Asa 
matter of fact, these savings consist 
largely of land, buildings, machinery, 
and raw materials. The money to 


*For an explanation of their theory, see their three books 
entitled, respectively: “Money.” “Profits,” and “The 
Road to Plenty.” 
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purchase this equipment was just as 
much spent as was the money paid out 
for the labor or material used in manu- 
facturing operations. 

Despite this weakness in the theory 
as it has been presented, the fact re- 
mains that a study of the circuit flow 
of money does, perhaps, offer one of 
the best approaches to an understand- 
ing of one segment of the forces giving 
rise to cyclical movements in industry. 
However, to make this theory useful. 
it needs to take into consideration the 
fact that the purchasing power of 
buyers is based not merely upon their 
money incomes but also upon their 
ability to obtain credit. 

The fact has already been noted 
that, in the United States, since 1921, 
the aggregate realized income of con- 
sumers has had a strong upward trend, 
from which it has fluctuated but a few 
per cent at any time. A stable income 
does not, however, necessarily imply a 
stable volume of buying on the part of 
these consumers. Whenever they feel 
optimistic about the future, they tend 
to go into debt. In recent years, the 
opportunity to buy goods on install- 
ments has been utilized extensively at 
such times. The man with a steady 
job, and the prospect of holding it, 
often proceeds to utilize to the full his 
ability to buy on credit. In this way, 
during a prosperous period like 1928 
and early 1929, the volume of pur- 
chases by consumers expands well be- 
yond the total income of the same 
consumers. 

What has been said of consumers 
applies with certain modifications to 
business men and speculators. When 
business is booming, expansion of 
operations is in order, but expansion 
very frequently requires extension of 
indebtedness. The speculator, even 
more than the manufacturer or mer- 
chant, draws largely upon his credit in 
every period of rising prices. Stocks 
and real estate are carried on narrower 
and narrower margins, and the ratio 
of indebtedness to income grows. 

At this juncture, something occurs 
to cast a shadow upon the outlook for 
the future. A feeling of doubt and fear 
gradually replaces the buoyant spirit 
of confidence which has _ prevailed. 
Such was the situation in the middle of 
1929. 

The natural result of this change in 
sentiment is that many consumers 
cease purchasing on credit, and begin 
to pay off what they owe. Business 
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men stop plant expansion. Speculators, 
partly on their own initiative, but 
more largely at the behest of their 
creditors, strengthen their margins and 
begin to reduce their holdings. This 
was the state of affairs in the early 
autumn of 1929. 

The curtailment of purchases, of 
course, tends to cause prices to ease off. 
Business earnings begin to decline. 
Suddenly, everyone begins to realize 
that the boom is over and that values 
may soon move downward sharply. 
This feeling precipitates an orgy of 
selling such as was witnessed in the 
stock market in October, 1929. 

The panic grows more intense as it 
proceeds. Eventually securities sell far 
below their values as based upon earn- 
ing power. Intense pessimism per- 
vades the whole community. Such was 
the situation at the close of 1929. 


SOON, however, speculators conclude 
that the decline has been overdone. 

A rally in the stock market ensues. 

Prices are pushed upward. However, 

the curtailment of business has thrown 

many persons out of work and cut off 

their wages. Profits 

also decline further. 

The national income 

therefore diminishes. 

Furthermore, people 

buy even less than 

their income warrants, 


making business duller thanever. Debts 
are giadually reduced. Such is the 
picture applying to the spring of 1930. 

Poor earnings reports discourage 
speculators. Stock prices fall again. 
Buying is curtailed even more. This 
was the condition in the summer of 
1930. 

Eventually debts are liquidated to a 
great extent. People again begin using 
most of their current incomes to buy 
goods. New orders set idle factory 
wheels in motion with a resultant in- 
crease in employment. Prices begin to 
rise. Such will probably be the situ- 
ation in late 1930 and early 1931. 

Better business makes everyone more 
optimistic. Speculators take heart and 
begin buying, narrowing their margins. 
Consumers use store and installment 
credit more freely. Another boom is 
on. Something like this may well oc- 
cur late in 1931. We shall then be 
back to the first phase of the cycle 
considered. 

The chief role of credit in the business 
cycle seems, therefore, to be to cause 
the volume of buying sometimes to ex- 
ceed and sometimes to fall below the 
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realized national income. Statistical 
indicators, especially interest rates, 
seem to bear out this analysis. The 
volume of bank loans appears to lag 
somewhat behind what might be ex- 
pected at the dates indicated, but this 
is probably explained by the fact that 
a considerable time elapses between 
the date when goods are ordered and 
the time when payment for them is due, 
and banks are called upon for credit to 
carry them. 


T°? understand a thing, is a necessary 

preliminary to its regulation. It is 
not safe, however, to assume that, even 
if credit is the balance wheel of the busi- 
ness cycle, the ups and downs of busi- 
ness can be eliminated by regulating 
credit. 

The experience of 1929 showed that 
high interest rates acted as but a 
slight deterrent to stock speculation. 
The man who expects to make 20 per 
cent in a month cares little about an 
interest charge of 10 per cent per 
annum. Furthermore, just as you can 
lead a horse to water but cannot make 
him drink, so you can tempt the 
business man or speculator with cheap 
credit but you cannot make him buy 
as long as he believes business condi- 
tions to be unfavorable. 

One must not make the mistake of 
assuming that the partial analysis given 
above concerning the workings of the 
business cycle tells the whole story. 
One very important point is left un- 
explained. No hint is given of what 
the force is that causes optimism to 
change to pessimism at intervals 
Econo- 
mists and statisticians may still tax 
their brains for many years before this 
mystery is solved. 
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T his is the first of a series 
of articles, by Mr. Driscoll, 
dealing with the paramount 
problems of bank management. 
The introductory article is 
necessarily elementary, because 
it must present the background 
of fundamentals. 


Succeeding articles will dis- 
cuss the factors that reduce 
profits; the sources of earnings; 
interest paid on deposits; com- 
mercial and other departmental 
operations; and the facts of 
management, including indi- 
vidual banks and group banks. 


FACTS 
Management 


Discussing the Funda- 
mental Requirements 
of a Successful Bank 


PART I 


By John J. Driscoll, Jr., C. P. A. 


Driscoll, Millet & Company, Philadelphia 


HE past five years have seen 
; rapid changés in both banking 

practice and banking policies and 
undoubtedly the next few years will 
bring many more changes to the fore. 
Each change has exemplified the need 
for a more definite type of bank man- 
agement —whether we call: it modern, 
scientific, efficient or any other such 
term —but in substance, it is nothing 
more nor less than management: based 
on fact, knowing what it is doing, why 
it is doing it, where it will lead and 
what it will eventually produce for a 
particular bank. 

Most manufacturing industries and 
retail organizations have been com- 
pelled for some time past to operate 
their companies on the basis of fact 
and their success clearly demonstrates 
the desirability of such a plan. Com- 
petition was the major factor that made 
this new basis of management neces- 
sary for these manufacturers and 
retailers, and undoubtedly it is the 
same force that is now making it 
necessary for banks to operate in a like 
manner. 

There has been too little attempt 
among bankers to refine their opera- 
tions, tueir policies and their results 
down to component factors, but rather 
they have been content to base their 
judgment on the final result at the end 
of any given period, and, if this is 
satisfactory, assume that every element 
going to make up or affect their 
condition during the past period must 
also have been satisfactory. 


It is essential that if a bank is to be 
successful, strong and grow, it must 
meet the following three major re- 
quirements: 

1. It must render a service that will 
enable it to retain its present 
depositors and attract new de- 


positors. 
2. It must keep its funds invested in a 
manner that will produce a 


maximum of income without 
sacrifice of liquidity and flex- 
ibility. 

3. It must earn a profit sufficient to 
allow for 

(a) Additions to surplus suf- 
ficient to protect increased 
deposits. 

(b) The establishment of re- 
serves to care for unfore- 
seen and inevitable losses. 

(c) The payment of a fair re- 
turn to stockholders, com- 
mensurate with their in- 
vestment and risk. 

(d) The payment of salaries to 
employees commensurate 
with their abilities and re- 
sponsibilities. 

For a number of years banks have 
been striving, and successfully so, to 
convince the general public that a bank 
is not a chilly, dispassionate, inhuman 
sort of a being, but rather a modern 
efficient and ambitious type of institu- 
tion desiring to be of service and of 
help. It is just possible, though, that 
the idea of being of service has been 
over-sold to the individual bankers and 


in turn over-sold by them to their de- 
positors, with the result that there is 
quite a common condition existing in 
banking today wherein everything else 
is forgotten in the desire to render serv- 
ice, to acquire size and to be known as 
the biggest or most friendly bank in a 
community. 

That service is necessary admits of 
no argument, but it is only one of the 
three foundations necessary for a suc- 
cessful bank and the other two, proper 
investment of funds and earning power, 
are at least of equal importance and 
entitled to the same amount of thought 
and consideration that has been given 
service for a considerable time past. 


ig might be said, ‘““What does it profit 

a banker to gain the majority of 
deposits in his community if in doing 
so, he must sacrifice a sound position 
and a reasonable earning power and 
eventually go into a consolidation, a 
merger or, as does occasionally happen, 
a liquidation?”’ 

The proper investment of funds, the 
maintenance of a liquid and flexible 
position, capable of meeting changing 
conditions immediately, is indeed a 
matter of prime importance to bankers 
and one that has come home forcibly 
to many during the past year. The 


proper investment of funds, in addition 
to requiring a maintenance of liquidity 
and flexibility, also involves the neces- 
sity of producing a maximum of in- 
come without sacrificing this other de- 
sirable position. 


It would indeed be 
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an easy matter to invest the major part 
of our funds in Liberty bonds, call 
loans and similar investments which 
would undoubtedly maintain liquidity 
and flexibility, but likewise sacrifice 
earnings; on the other hand, it would 
be an easy matter to allow our funds to 
flow into slow real estate lines, ques- 
tionable bonds, etc., earn on these 
funds a high rate of interest, at least 
while it is being paid, and sacrifice our 
jiquid position and eventually take 
losses. It is easier to say combine 
liquidity and earning power, than 
actually to carry them out. 

The factor in banking that seems to 
have had the least amount of attention 
is that of earning power, an attitude 
having developed that if a bank renders 
a service and causes its deposits to 
show a constant increase, at the same 
time maintaining a reasonable degree 
of liquidity and flexibility, that is all 
that is necessary and earnings, there- 
fore, could automatically care for them- 
selves. The first force that appears to 
overcome this complacent view has 
been a definite tendency among a 
number of banks to control, moreor less, 
their expenses. While a second force 


becoming stronger all the time is that 


of requiring the depositor to reimburse 


the bank for services rendered, either 
by carrying commensurate balances or 
being subject to various charges. 

It has been our experience that sub- 
stantially every bank has its expenses 
reasonably well controlled and that if 
it is to produce additional earning 
power from this source, will require a 
considerable amount of effort and no- 
where near the increased income that 
may be derived from directing this 
same amount of energy into -other 
channels. 


THE collection of fees from depositors 

on unprofitable accounts, for han- 
dling security transactions and render- 
ing many special services, gains in 
momentum every day and is now pro- 
viding many banks with a substantial 
source of additional revenue at no 
sacrifice of size or good will. 

Many of the other means open to 
increased earning power will be dis- 
cussed in later articles. 

If a bank is going to put forth every 
effort to grow and to attract new de- 
positors, it follows that it must main- 
tain an invested capital ratio to de- 
posits sufficient to protect its increased 
deposits. Without a question, it is 
desirable to maintain this ratio by 


increased earnings added to surplus, 
rather than by the periodical increase 
of capital stock and surplus. by the 
issuance of new stock. 

It is inevitable that losses must be 
taken when funds are invested and it 
is, therefore, absolutely necessary that 
reserves be provided out of profits to 
care for these unforeseen losses. Failure 
to provide such reserves or, better still, 
failure to earn sufficient profit to allow 
for such reserves, has spelt the eventual 
weakening and often closing of banks. 

Stockholders make a bank possible 
and: while it is true that many of them 
have invested their money with the 
desire to help their community, and to 
make it grow,. we cannot evade the 
fact that the majority have invested 
their money with the hope of getting a 
reasonable dividend return the 
hope of a rather definite possibility of 
selling their holdings at a profit should 
they become so disposed. Accordingly, 
it.is well to remember that the stock- 
holders have made it possible for the 
bank officers to have their positions 
and that as officers, one of their 
primary duties is to see that a bank 
earns sufficient to repay the stock- 
holders a reasonable return on their 
investments. This return should be 
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Individualism— 


Why the Banker in America 
Should Assert His Leadership 


cl3y John D. Blaine 


OR bankers to allow themselves 
be out-sold and out-advertised 

is a public injustice. So Stephen 
C. Thorning, manager of savings, 
First National Bank, Kansas City, 
told us in The Burroughs Clearing 
House for May. 

He also said, ““The solution of the 
problem of competition would be 
found if banks would adopt the new 
ideas that have proven successful in 
the business world . . Modern 
merchandising methods are as essen- 
tial in banking as in any other busi- 
ness.” 

Yet O. H. Cheney, formerly vice- 
president of the Irving Trust Com- 
pany, as noted before in these pages, 
has been widely quoted as saying that 
he knows no modern methods. “‘It is 
efficiency rather than method that 
counts.” 

Here we seem to have a touch ol 
paradox. When it was put up to a 
prominent merchandiser of my sec- 
tion, he promptly said: ‘“The modern 
method is really an attitude: the de- 
termination to do something, any- 
thing legitimate, to make the impor- 
tance of your service known and appre- 
ciated —really felt, and desired.” 


But where do we begin? ‘With in- 
dividuality. Be distinctive. Remem- 
ber what Herbert Hoover said in his 
little book, ‘American Individualism.’ ”’ 

In turning to that little book of Mr. 

Hoover’s, we find: ‘‘We have in fact 
a special social system of our own . 
We have lived it; we constantly im- 
prove it; we have seldom tried to de- 
fine it. Like most Americans, I refuse 
to be damned by anybody’s word- 
classification of it, such as ‘capitalism,’ 
‘plutocracy,’ proletariat’ or ‘middle- 
class,’ or any other, or to any kind of 
compartment that is based on the 
assumption of some group dominating 
somebody else. 

“The social force in which I am in- 
terested is far higher and far more 
precious a thing than all these. It 
springs from something infinitely more 
enduring; it springs from the one 
source of human progress . . . itis 
American individualism.” 

Now, what is the outstanding indi- 
vidual quality of the banker? That is, 
how best can he express his individ- 
ualism? 

“In a banker, it’s integrity.” At 
breakfast, that line struck my eye in 
the daily paper. In an advertisement 


for gilt-edged bonds? No, the appeal 
was more universal, and hence the 
greater compliment to the banker. 
“In a banker, it’s integrity,” ran the 
advertisement, “in a cigarette, it’s 


taste’ —the outstanding individual 
quality, known of all who smoke 
cigarettes, and of all who don’t and 
might —literally, everybody. Hence 
the strength of the analogy. 

A recent post brought me two num- 
bers of an eight-page bank magazine, 
an example right to our point, edited 
by the president. And I can say 
truly that no “direct mail’ I ever 
received before was in the reading so 
thoroughly enjoyed. 


‘THE tone, or style, of this material 

written by C.F. Hamsher, president, 
First National Bank of Los Gatos, 
California, was in no place strained. 
It was mellow, mature, sure. It was 
the sort of copy that takes hold; you 
read on to the last word. In fact, the 
tone was so much like a message from 
a very real friend, that it seems to me 
the average reader would have an 
urge to walk right in and make a 
deposit. 

My habit is to preserve all “direct 
mail’? for future reference and study. 
But no other copy among the hun- 
dreds of examples on hand is at all 
like this. Mr. Hamsher gives his copy 
a distinct ethical touch. And he gets 
that effect deftly, by use of incident 
and analogy. One realizes that while 
it’s integrity in the banker, it’s 
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responsibility and dependableness in 
the patron. 

This reminds me that a few years 
back the Grocers Bank, San Jose, 
California, ran a series of clear, simple, 
friendly talks for its advertising that 
I never failed to look for in my county 
paper every week. Lately I have 
missed that highly individual copy 
with a definite sense of personal! loss. 
[t was doing something to my points 
of view on the management of money 
that I felt I was needing. These talks 
on bank service also had a distinctly 
ethical tone. 

Just how greatly does the business 
world need the emphasis on character 
that bankers seem particularly fitted 
to supply? 

A young friend, just out of the 
University of California (largest uni- 
versity in the world), dropped in the 
other afternoon for a chat. He said 
that the graduating class numbered 
about 2,500. For such a large class 
and the appropriate audience, they 
had to use the football stadium. 
“Everybody,” of course, was there, 
both to see and hear. 

“Our class speaker, a girl, certainly 
panned the business men. She based 
her talk on James Truslow Adams’ 
book, ‘Our Business Civilization.’ 
Guess I’ll read that myself. A lot of 
important-looking business men were 
on the platform, and probably thou- 
sands of business men were in the 
audience. I wonder what they thought 
about the roasting they got.” 


WELL. they may have received it 

with more approval than my young 
friend supposed. B. C. Forbes, in 
Forbes, asked, ‘“‘Are U. S. Business 
Leaders Morons?” And many of the 
letters from those business leaders 
voiced approval —demonstrating that 
American business leaders are not 
morons; they are in the grip of some 
competitive methods they don’t par- 
ticularly like. 

This is also well brought out in 
many an article in Printers’ Ink. For 
example, Wilson Follett, college in- 
structor in English, editor, executive 
in a large publishing house, and author, 
criticized advertising men a little in 
The Bookman. Promptly the editor 
of Printers’ Ink, in perfect good 
humor, invited Mr. Follett to do the 


same thing, at more length, lor ad- 
vertising men themselves. And among 
other things about their job, adver- 
tising men read: 

“The fact is, the profession of ad- 
vertising has achieved a formidable 
success in persuading America that 
the mediocre is best, that the common- 
place is distinguished, that one can be 
individual by uniformity and pattern, 
that to raise the standard of living is 
automatically to raise the standard 
and value of life, that excellence is 
easy, and that superior discrimination 
is just another name for what the 
beguiling art of salesmanship has 
forced down the throat of the pliant 
majority.” 

So much for the critics of business. 
On the other side we have a disinter- 
ested and hence fairly unbiased opin- 
ion from that penetrating European 
philosopher and international critic, 
Count Hermann Keyserling. He made 
us a call, sized us up and noted our 
economic vitality, and remarked that 
in a young, virile country like America, 
where experimentation and daring are 
just now so important, much stress on 
idealism is not always practical. It 
may lead to hesitation and inaction, 
a falling behind in our possible achieve- 
ments. 

But he warned that we should give 
more serious consideration to the in- 
fluences of business on character. 
Where we are now is not so important, 
he thought, as where we are heading. 

The fact seems to be that the mer- 
chandising of goods is largely in the 
swift current of a modern trend. Just 
now we are enjoying the speed, and we 
shall undoubtedly come out all right. 
But it’s to the banker’s economic 
self-interest to bend this current in a 
somewhat different direction. And 
that is to the ultimate self-interest 
of all of us. 

Woodrow Wilson made a _ pretty 
keen observation when, in addressing 
a class of college youths about to enter 
the world on their own, he flung out, 
“My quarrel with this generation is 
that young people refuse to grow up!” 

Since then Keyserling, Walter Lipp- 
mann, Dr. Joseph Collins, and many 
other mature and authoritative stu- 
dents of our times, have in their in- 
dividual ways made the same criticism 
of the modern tempo. One editorial 
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authority sums it up thus: “The 
fashion of the day, temporary of 
course, as all fashions are, is to be 
youthful and smart.” 

For practical reasons—since they 
are not in business for their health — 
merchandisers of goods have to cash 
in on this modern trend while the 
cashing is good. Indeed, ‘“‘youth”’ 
sounds a bit attractive to us all, re- 
gardless of our ages. Let us frankly 
admit that. But to every man with a 
mature point of view, it is obvious 
that the youthful attitude toward life 
tends to be an irresponsible attitude. 


ONE reason that I particularly enjoy 

reading business magazines is that 
their tone is mature, responsible, 
grown up. For the same reason I like 
the sample copies of Bank Service, 
issued by the First National Bank of 
Los Gatos, California. And for the 
same reason I like all advertisements 
of banks—they inject a_ refreshing 
breeze of responsibility and serious- 
ness into the over-youthful and gone- 
smart atmosphere of our day. 

Naturally, I like to have my family 
subject to the bank influence also. 
The father whose children are all sav- 
ing money is decidedly in a seventh 
heaven. And so, as the family is at 
breakfast, I watch the faces of my 
sons and daughters as they take turns 
at scanning the morning paper. In 
those pages are advertisements of 
everything under the sun, urging 
readers to spend. That is right and 
proper for sellers of goods —it’s their 
business. 

But what about the saving and gen- 
eral management of money? After the 
young people have taken their fill of 
the morning paper, I look it over 
again. I’m jolted, I confess, when | 
find thirty or more pages more or less 
filled with urgings to spend and not 
one advertisement of a bank! 

Mr. Thorning suggested that this 
condition of the bank being out- 
advertised and out-sold is a_ public 
injustice. But as an extenuating cir- 
cumstance, a banker I know explains: 

‘Banks as a class are far too modest. 
After a banking experience of twenty- 
five years, and talking with many 
hundreds of people who were patrons 
of my bank or of other banks, I came 
to the conclusion that the average 
banker has but a faint conception of 
his individual potentialities for in- 
fluencing the people of his community. 

“The banker naturally thinks in 
terms of financial principles. He is 
(Continued on page 61) 
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agic Plant Ancient Money 


“ SILPHIUM COINS OF CYRENE 


$00 - 400 B.C. 


On Expedition to Cyrene to 
Find Silphium-Plant Coins 


EFORE men devised a system of 
weights, gold and silver were 
measured by units of length. 

Gold dust was placed in duck or bird 
quills, or in small rods, and was then 
cut into lengths, according to the 
value of the commodity purchased. 
For example, a cow was worth one- 
inch of “gold quill.” 

This system, because it was in- 
accurate, gave way to more exact 
measures, based on the weight of 
grains of wheat, carob and barley. 
Our modern grain Troy, .064 grammes, 
found its origin in barley. A grain of 
wheat weighed .048. The carob seed 
(used in St. John’s bread) weighed .192 
grammes, and became the _ karat, 
equaling three of barley and four of 
wheat. 

After these units of weights had been 
evolved, the Lydian Kings invented 
metal coins in 700 B. C., and the rapid 
adoption of this convenient form of 
money spread much farther than the 
Grecian States. By 500 B. C., the 
secrets of die-making and alloy-mixing 


By 
Howard Wright Haines 


(Photographs from the collection of Lewis S. Davidson) 


had found their way as far east as 
China and as far south and west as 
Africa. 

Throughout the early history of 
coinage, we see Greece as the hub from 
which original and artistic ideas ra- 
diated. Greek scholars and merchants 
found their way into the marts of 
Egypt and brought back therefrom 
many secrets of the old dynasties, but 
they found nothing new regarding 
money. Egypt had used bars and 
rings and quills of gold. It remained 
for Greece to show African people a 
way of improving trade by the adoption 
of standard minted coins. 


* * 
The many guests each year who 


view the private collection of ancient 
money of Mr. Lewis Davidson, almost 


invariably pause to admire the gold 
and silver plant-coins, 500-400 B. C., 
of old Cyrene, Barka Province, North 
Africa. He has thirteen of them, 
which he has most kindly sent for re- 
production herewith, with the explicit 
understanding that they be insured 
for $10,000 while in transit. For, be- 
sides being rare, these coins almost 
cost his life. 

First, let us explain that Mr. David- 
son is a bachelor of thirty-five, and 
having no incumbrances, prides him- 
self on his ability to explore the rare 
corners of the earth—as he puts it, 
“the rarer the better.” If you want to 
persuade Lewis to visit a certain place, 
all you need do is to mention that few 
go there because of the cannibals, the 
food, or the lack of modern improve- 
ments. 

That is exactly what happened in 
1926 in Boston. Lewis was looking at a 
platter of silphium-plant coins in the 
Museum of Fine Arts. The silver ones 
have the head of Zeus Ammon on one 
side and the flowering plant on the 
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other. while the gold specimens 


Fifteen 
this old road to trade or to war. 


usually show Victory (Nike) driv- 


ing a quadriga, or a four-horse 
chariot. 

‘““Where,”’ inquired Lewis, “‘were 
those coins found?” 

Cyrenica,”’ replied the Assis- 
tant Curator, “but there are no 
more to be had.” 

“And why is that?” 

“Because the Italian Govern- 
ment does not permit foreigners 
to enter. An American scientific 
party went there in 1911 and one 
of their members, Dr. De Cou, 
was assassinated. Few persons 
have gone there since. You would 
risk your life to try to enter.” 

Whereupon Lewis promptly made 
up a party of three, arranged 
cabin quarters on the next boat to 
Algiers and steamed away to the 


Here and there in the stone are 
deep tracks of wheels, and nearer 
the top of the plateau, wide side- 
walks on either side. 

Now there are low buildings 
along the pavement, some cut in 
stone, others built of blocks with 
pillars and porticoed entrances. 
Tombs! Tombs! Everywhere! Now 
they are thicker. And there are 
voices coming from that large 
sepulcher there under the palm 
tree. A bedraggled Bedawisquatter 
comes out and goes back quickly 
at seeing us. 

We have reached an altitude 
of 1,800 feet and are ten miles 
inland. Cyrene lies before us, built 
upon two hills, cut into a succes- 
sion of shelves, and upon each 
shelf are the crowded tombs. The 


most forgotten stretch of coast 


on the Mediterranean. From 
Algiers to Tripoli by launch and 
from Tripoli eastward by sailing 
boat, along jagged reefs and cliffs, 

to a point 600 miles west of Alexan- 
dria. And there at high tide the 
natives stopped, explaining by jab- 
bering and gestures that the little 
boat could land when the water was 
quiet. Due to the wind, this did not 
come about for two days, during whicia 
time the jabberers got their ten 
piastres (thirty cents) daily, and 
Lewis curled up and read G. B. Raw- 
ling’s book *“‘Coins and How To Know 
Them.” It said: 


CYRENE—530-460 B. C. Coins bear the 
silphium plant in one form or another. 
Silphium became very valuable for medi- 
cinal purposes. Never in history has 
any drug had such miraculous renown. 
It was said to cure every ailment, from 
croup to the wounds made by merciless 
—e. It was used as an antidote 
for the sting of poisonous reptiles and 
the bite of mad dogs, and was highly 
prized as a condiment as well as a drug. 
Root, stem and fruit were utilized. As 
its fame grew, the price soared. Ships 
came from every land to the Port of 


Cyrene—from the prison 


(A drawing by Mr. Harry Bord, Curator with the Davidson 
Numismatic 


‘xpedition) 


Appolonia and a splendid highway was 
built up to Cyrene. 


Then Lewis, his two assistants and 
the three native guides drifted to 
within ten feet of shore, waded out, 
crossed the wide stretch of sand leading 
to a steep cliff, and, finally, stood upon 
that perfectly white highway, not of 
cobblestones like Roman roads, but 
chiseled in living rock. Circling away 
to the south they followed it for four 
hours through a tangle of forest and 
across a broad plain. As far as the eye 
could see there was not a hut, nor a 
tent, much less a man. 

Ah! What brings more pictures of 
a forgotten civilization than a great 
highway that has kept its banks and 
pavements! Somehow, the shades 
that haunt a palace or a tomb, filter 
away through a broken door or a 
chink above. But what a gay-cloaked 
brightly-armored company flits by 


A glimpse of the lovely country near Cyrene 


city is encircled by a wall. There is 
the Acropolis and east of it the 
Agora. On the East Hill is the 
Great Temple with its fallen pillars 
and between the hills the Stadium. 
The Appolonia road winds by easy 
curves up the northern buttress of the 
plateau. There sepulchers rise in tiers 
one above the other fully a mile away. 

So this is Greek-Africa, where lived 
100,000 people; where the great poet 
Callumachus, the learned Eratosthenes, 
and Synesius of the early Christian 
Church, spread their philosophy. Van- 
ished! Now only 20,000 tombs, many 
unopened, and a few Noman Bedouins 
and Cretan troglodytes living in tombs 
and disputing their rights. 

But it is a lovely country round 
about, if, after exploring, you are fond 
of a walk across the green and red 
carpet of the Wady-bil-Ghadir Valley 
to the westward. There the green 
ribbon of water from the Apollo 
Spring ripples fanwise under a waving 
line of scarfs, palm, olive and oak 
trees. A valley noted in ancient times 
for its wheat, oil, wine, honey, fruits, 
truffles, perfumes, and breeds of fine 
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horses; a valley with narrow winding 
paths leading up to the massive stone 
palace-fortress of Arcelilaus IV, last 
King of Cyrene, 462 B. C. How fitting 
that this monarch should have chosen 
this site where he might look across 
the valley at the city with its noisy 
populace. How you can see him this 
hour pausing in his golden robes be- 
tween the limestone columns on the 
south of the palace to speak to an 
Egyptian messenger. How the ghost 
of his haunting laugh floats through 
the shadowy vistas of these fallen 


ruins; how from whispering leaves we 
hear his words of long ago: 

‘Tell Apries* that we will accept no 
more foreign money from his customers 
at the mart at Naucrates. Only our 
new silphium money is to be used in 
Cyrenica . And the price of the 
plant is doubled today.” 

“But, your Majesty,” pleads the 
messenger, “can you not make it 
cheaper for those who are sick?”’ 


*NOTE—Apries, Money-changer at the Ancient Mart 
at Naucrates, Egypt, where Greeks mixed with Egyptian 
merchants and financiers. 
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“The price is lowered for no one,” 
proclaims the Ruler. ‘Tomorrow it 
will be higher.” 

Stone walls ring to the shouts ot 
warriors and charioteers drawn up in 
front for parade. Cyrene’s King 
drinks in the beauty and the power of 
his province, now become _ world- 
famous. 

Now he passes through the doors of 
the palace to kneel in prayer with the 
priest, who eats no flesh, nor fish, nor 
eggs, and who lies upon straw and 
rises at midnight to mass. Who spends 

(Continued on page 64) 


Ready for the Trade: Vitamin “A” 


cy I. I. Sperling 


Assistant Vice-President, Cleveland Trust Company 


ILLETTE practically gives away razors to in- 
sure lifetime customers for his blades. 


Eastman Kodak makes a birthday present 
of his cameras to youngsters on the company’s an- 
niversary and thus creates a new market of 50,000 
future purchasers of film. 


Retailers feature a so-called ‘leader’ —an article 
offered at cost or less—to lure customers into their 
stores to buy other commodities that do yield the 
merchant a profit, then and thereafter. 


All of the foregoing is advanced as a sequel to my 
recent article in this magazine titled “Wanted— 
New Financial Vitamins.” For | believe the basic 
principle in the merchandising plans described 
above, if adapted and prescribed for use in selling 
financial service, will yield an important advance 
in the sale of bank service. Don't misunderstand— 
I am not suggesting more free service: if the cost 
accountants and comptrollers who are scrutinizing 
bank overhead are correct in their current findings, 
and | suspect they are, banks have been giving away 
too much free service 


What I am suggesting, however, is that banks 
can and should offer a complete lifetime of service 
to the individual—not just a savings account. Just 
as religion is growing beyond a literal prayer book 
into a complete and practical interpretation of ethics 
and morals in these enlightened times, so true finan- 
cial service has outgrown the bank book as its 
symbol. There has been too much idealism in bank 
advertising glorifying the fine old virtue of thrift 
and not enough definite practical expression of 
potential usefulness. 


Only the successful few who come in close per- 
sonal contact with bank officers seem to know just 
how useful a bank can be. Only recently have banks 
even suggested that they would make loans. And 
yet that is where most of the profits have been. 


Imagine a manufacturer ““hush-hushing” his great- 
est money maker! 


The uniform trust of a large New York bank is 
perhaps the best example of a first step in the right 
direction on the part of banks. 


In these fast moving days it is hazardous to 
prophesy, but I venture the prediction that the well- 
established institutions will be working almost ex- 
clusively with their present depositors’ lists (though 
not neglecting the prospective new ones) and making 
multiple customers of them. Many banks have been 
working their combination files, it's true, to sell a 
safe deposit box to a savings customer, and so on. 
But what | mean, is a progressive lifetime program 
of usefulness in which the bank will help a man or 
woman along every step of the way to independence 
From savings and checking account to bonds, to 
safe deposit box, to commercial and collateral loan, 
to foreign banking, to real estate mortgage, to in- 
surance and other forms of trust agreements, will be 
a typical sequence of departments used. 


The teller is the place to start—teach him to fine- 
comb his list of customers, turn in a list of names 
and the services in which he may assume (from the 
vantage point of his close contact and dealings) that 
the custcmer could reasonably be interested. Deter- 
mine the latter's status in the development of his 
lifetime program. Then turn loose the proper sales- 
men and advertising. (It will develop morale, and 
what business promotion man has not cried for 
“bigger and better tellers?” Why, some of them now 
won't even distribute a piece of advertising, let 
alone talk new business. ) 


The log of an individual's contact with his bank 
will then be the story of his economic accomplish- 
ments. And it will also be the record on the right 
side of the bank's ledger where every customer's 
account will not only pay its way, but show a fair 
profit to the bank—the proper basis of mutual 
profit for every business transaction. 
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A Demonstration of Investment 
Yield, and Why, for the Second- 
ary Reserve in a Ten-Year Period 


By Donald B. Smith 


Cashier, First National Bank, Mishawaka, Indiana 


N these days of diminishing 

profits, when every banker is 

watching his expense account 
and wondering where the net profits 
are coming from, there is an angle 
to the problem that might well be 
given careful consideration. 

It seems an evasion to turn 
always to the expense account and 
interest paid totals for an explana- 
tion of where the money goes. The 
question of keeping expenses down 
is, after all, only good banking. 
The interest that a bank must 
pay is usually what it can afford to 
pay, provided, of course, that the 
banks in the community have 
the courage of their convictions. 

Another refuge of banks with 
diminishing returns seems to be 
the “cover charge” system. A 
service charge, fairly administered, 
is right and just, but there is a 
limit to this “charging for service” 
policy. For years the banks have 


pleaded with the public to come 


YIELD 

Our 60 4-6 

Bond High Mon. 

Totals Gre Gene Com. 

@ Market Select 

Cost Ours | Bonds Paper 
Jane 1920 926,400 5.34 6.00 5.52 
Apr. 1,932,800 5.33 6.81 5.85 
July 1,111,000 5.33 7.84 6.17 
Oct. 1,153,200 5.38 8.00 5.92 
Jan. 1921 1,287,000 5.59 7.83 5.95 
Apr. 1,359,200 5.91 7.55 5.98 
July 1,378,400 5.92 6.28 6.03 
Oct. 1,401,200 §.81 5.65 5.79 
Jan. 1922 1,583,600 5.92 4.83 5.30 
Apre 1,570,000 6.03 4.60 5.10 
July 1,660,500 5.95 3.94 5.00 
Oct. 1,676,600 6.02 4.38 4.94 
Jan. 1923 1,650,000 6.02 4.63 5.00 
Apre 1,827,500 5.88 5.13 5.16 
July 2,025,100 5.81 4.94 5.15 
Oct. 1,980,000 ‘5.81 5.13 5.14 
Jan. 1924 1,921,000 §.91 4.88 5.10 
Apr. 2,055,200 5.71 4.63 5.12 
July 1,988,500 5.74 3.53 4.99 
Oct. 1,904,900 5.65 3.13 4.96 
Jan. 1925 1,802,900 5.68 3.63 4.96 
Apr. 1,853, 500 5.76 3.95 4.90 
duly 1,878,200 5.73 3.93 4.87 
Oct. 1,880,200 5.64 4.44 4.88 
Jan. 1926 1,993,800 5.65 4.31 4.80 
Apre 2,109,800 5.60 4.19 4.76 
duly 2,092,400 5.48 3.97 4.76 
Oct. 2,092,400 5.63 4.50 4.75 
Jan. 1927 2,128,600 5.54 4.15 4.70 
Apre 2,116,800 5.39 4.09 4.65 
July 2,289,500 §.35 4.06 4.68 
Octe 2,380, 700 5.26 4.00 4.61 
Apre 2,534, 700 §.11 4.40 4.58 
July 2,655,700 5.02 5.13 4.74 
Oct. 2,533,200 5.01 5.50 4.76 
Jane 1929 2,532,200 5.00 5.50 4.78 
Apre 2,526,100 4.98 5.90 4.87 
July 2,523,100 4.99 6.00 4.91 
Cet. 2,413,500 §.01 6.13 4.90 
Jane 1930 2,261,500 5.14 4.85 4.84 
AVERAGE 1,865,673 5.539 5.029 5.083 


be considered is of earnings before 
deductions. Not earnings from 
unusual sources, but maximum 
earnings from investments. Local 
requirements govern to a great 
degree the makeup of a _ bank’s 
earning assets. Earnings assets 
should be, conceding a desired 
liquidity, for the most part sec- 
ondary reserve, and _ secondary 
reserve must be earning assets if a 
bank is to survive any length of 
time. 

Where the local demand is 
heavy, the secondary reserve may 
be largely counted cn notes dis- 
countable with a Federal Reserve 
Bank. It must be remembered 
that this type of earning reserve 
always carries the liability of re- 
course. Assuming that a country 
bank is average, we can reason- 
ably suppose that its earning assets 
are the discountable local loans, 
commercial paper, and bonds. We 


in and do business on any scale. 
Now, awakened by increasing 
costs, they have faced about and 
instituted service charges on all the 
small depositors whom they had pre- 
viously urged into their banks. A 
fair profit is the right of every well- 
managed bank; but the banking 
fraternity should not go to the extreme 
in demanding pay for every little 
service rendered. For example, such 
innovations as a_ twenty-five cent 
charge on N.S.F. checks, a procedure 
that is of questionable legality, and the 
twenty-five cent charge on second 
notice of note due, seem to show a top- 
heavy tendency. There is a certain 
amount of service that a semi-public 
corporation must give gratis to its cus- 
tomers. The basic principle of float 
and service charge is sound —no right- 
minded customer will question their 


The comparative table of yields over the ten-year period 


operation if an adequate explanation is 
given him; but when the banks begin 
to plaster the landscape with sundry 
charges for every service performed 
and seek for more charges, there is a 
suspicion that they need or want their 
money a bit too badly. 

All of which leads up to the fact that 
there are a few available remedies for 
the diminishing profits of our country 
banks, and some of these have been so 
over-worked as to be outworn. 


NOW. if a country bank has put in a 
fair service charge, is keeping its ex- 
penses down, and must pay a certain 
rate of interest on its deposits to com- 
pete, where, then, must it turn to in- 
crease its profits? 
The angle to the problem that should 


are not considering call money 
and bankers’ acceptances, for the 
former is a paying proposition 
only in extraordinary times, and the 
latter as a rule yields too little for 
the consideration of the country 
banker with his slow-moving invest- 
ment funds. Usually about 20 per 
cent of the bank’s earning assets must 
be allotted for local financing. Perhaps 
30 per cent more will be invested in 
non-eligible paper, leaving the other 
50 per cent to earn all it can and be 
liquid. 

Emphatically, it is here that the 
country banker can well study and 
figure where his bank’s money, ina 
liquid secondary reserve, will earn the 
utmost. For it is in the reserve invest- 
ments that good bank management is 
shown. Commercial paper and bonds 
are the two most common forms of 
investments shown on the books of the 
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country banker as a secondary reserve. 
In a discussion of the merits of the two, 
I will try to show that from our own 
bank’s experience, a bond account in- 
telligently managed will probably yield 
more in net profits to the bank. 

Bonds, as a secondary reserve, de- 
serve the studied attention of every 
country banker. By bonds for banks 
as a secondary reserve, we mean general 
market bonds rated A or better by 
Moody or Standard, in the rails, public 
utilities and selected industrials and 
foreign governments. 

In general, our country bankers seem 
to regard the idea of putting their 
investment funds into a_ large 
bond account as either a specula- 
tive move liable to jeopardize their 
funds or, at best, a small income 
investment. There is justification 
for the former opinion when we 
sometimes happen to see the col- 
lection of highly speculative issues 
that make up the bond lists of some 
banks —issues with delightfully high 
yield rates, but with losses yet to 
be accounted for. The belief that 
safe bonds yield only a small in- 
come must come from the bankers 
who have in mind 2 per cent United 
States Consuls or Liberty 4\s. 
When the bank’s funds are invested 
under either of these two systems, 
it is no mystery that results are far 
from building up the undivided 
_ profit account. Later we would like 
to outline some rules for an invest- 
ment program in bonds that should 
steer a middle course to success. 

The major portion of our country 
banks seem to prefer four to six 
months’ commercial paper as the 
income producing reserve. If the 
bank owns any bonds at all, it has 
about $100,000 Liberties. Com- 
mercial paper has its good points. 
It is easily discountable with 
Federal Reserve Bank, a feature of 
liquidity that recommends it as a 
secondary reserve. It is easy to check 
and if the banker sticks to his AAAs, 
and checks carefully, he can feel that 
he is more than reasonably secure. The 
turn-over is quick and eliminates con- 
stant watchfulness, but admitting all 
these good features for commercial 
paper, we believe that it can be demon- 
strated that a bond account can yield 
a bank more in interest earnings over 
a period of years, and give what com- 
mercial paper cannot give—a_ sub- 
stantial profit on bonds called or sold. 

The other day,we were talking bonds 
for reserve to a banker who manages a 
bank of about 10 million totals. He 
said, “I am sick and tired of bonds and 
I only wish I could sell what I have for 
a reasonable loss and I would clean the 
damned things out of the bank.”” When 
we caught the part about selling for a 
loss, we had an idea what was wrong 
with our friend’s bond account. Our 


suspicions were confirmed when we 
found out the history of his investment 
policy. About seven years ago when 
good bonds were selling to yield 6 per 
cent, he had bought, and bought 
wisely. But when rates went down 
and the bonds went up in price, the 
banker sold for profit every bond that 
he could. He then re-invested in bonds 
to hold up the yield. It followed very 
logically that the grade of his bonds 
shaded off rapidly. He now has those 


profits he made in sales to bring back 
out of profits to pay for the losses, and 
it goes down hard with him. He damns 


Donald B. Smith 


bonds, but he ought to damn some- 
body else —and I wouldn’t care to tell 
him who. 

The point we are trying to make is 
that there are certain principles and 
rules of operation that must be fol- 
lowed to make bonds as secondary 
reserve earn a reasonable income and 
appreciation in value. 


‘THE qualifications for a good bond 

buyer for the bank’s reserve are not 
unusual in any successful banker. Cer- 
tainly the policies of purchase and sale 
should not be turned over to a young 
junior officer fresh from bond school. 
The banker should pick and stick to a 
large company with national standing, 
who would not dominate his invest- 
ments to the point that he is taking 
everything they offer. His own judg- 
ment and knowledge should enter into 
the purchases and if there is a good 
reason to doubt that the bond offered 
is not what he wants, or if it is too high 
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priced, he should politely but firmly 
refuse to purchase. 

We are listing what we consider to 
be the cardinal rules for building up 
and maintaining a good bond reserve. 

1. Every. bond to have an A or 
better rating by Moody or Standard. 
Certain exceptions of lower rating 
might be made, but with care. 

2. Stick to high grade rails, public 
utilities, selected industrials and high- 
est grade foreigns, all in well-known 
issues. 

3. Stay out of syndicates. 

4. Go over the bond list every three 
months at least for rating and 
price; also check the earnings of 
the various corporations, whose 
bonds you hold, whenever reports 
are available. 

5. Do not accept as final, the 
word of the selling house or the 
salesman that the offered bond is 
what you want. Investigate and 
think independently. 

6. Do little trading unless there 
is a good reason and the trade does 
not lower the general quality of 
the bond account. 

7. Distribute to about 5 per 
cent governments, 35 per cent rails, 
35 per cent utilities, 15 per cent 
industrials, 10 per cent foreigns. 
Some allowance can be made if 
bargains show up in certain groups, 
and these proportions do not have 
to be followed too literally. 

8. When it becomes necessary 
to sell, do not pick out the bond 
that will bring the most profit. 
That may be the best bond you 
have. Sell off the weakest and 
take the loss if necessary. It will 
improve the tone of the bond list 
and means more profit later. This 
is not a hard and fast rule and it 
sometimes happens that a_ less 
desirable bond may be over-valued 
in the market. Then it should be sold. 

If the bank officer who is in charge of 
investments will follow the above rules, 
his bonds as a secondary reserve should 
be profitable and serve as bulwark for 
the bank against the storms of ad- 
versity for his bank. 

For a good many years prior to 1920, 
commercial paper had been the second- 
ary reserve in our bank and the main 
income producer, after mortgage loans. 
In 1920 our bank had a total of 
$926,000 for the book value of our 
bonds, and out of that $15,000, in- 
herited from a previous buyer, that 
was due for a charge off to the nominal 
$1.00 until we could see what its value 
was going to be. We carried about 
$308,000 in 4-6 months commercial 
paper, prime names. Our bonds were 
yielding us 5.34 and the commercial 
paper 5.52. In the face of a lower yield 
and past experience with bonds, we 
changed our investment policy and 
decided that bonds were the investment 


(Continued on page 53) 
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Trust Officer 


Should Have Not Only 
Education and ‘Train- 
ing, But Also a Keen 
Appreciation of the 
Finer Things in Life 


by W. M. Baldwin 


President, Union Trust Company, Cleveland 


As told to FRED B. BARTON 


HERE’S a toothpaste manu- 

facturer who keeps advertising 

“that priceless ingredient” which 
makes its product superior and more 
dependable. 

It’s a good idea. All of us can see 
how merchandise and men either have 
something extra that puts them across, 
or they do not. Some articles are so 
universally in demand that every store 
stocks them unquestioningly. Some 
men are so successful in business that 
their progress is a beautiful upward 
curve. Other men, putting in the same 
hours and doing the same work, never 
rise above the level of a good clerk. 

Why the difference? Is there some- 
thing any man in banking can do to 
insure his future success? Many a man 
would like to know. 

‘‘What makes a good trust officer?”’ 
I asked Mr. W. M. Baldwin, president 
of the Union Trust Company, Cleve- 
land. Mr. Baldwin was formerly 
trust officer of this bank and still is 
active in its trust work. He has seen 
many young men develop into success- 
ful trust officers. He knows, from the 
banker’s viewpoint, how essential it is 
to keep new supplies of men coming to 
meet growing needs and handle the 
problems that will rise in the years 
ahead. He likes young men and be- 
lieves in them. 

Mr. Baldwin sets the requirements 
of trust work high, because the re- 
wards and opportunities themselves 
are higher than ever before. The an- 


swers he gave to my blunt, inquisitive 
questions were illuminating as a state- 
ment of the human side of trust work. 

“Does a trust officer have to be a 
lawyer?” I asked, mindful of the fact 
that some of the best men I know in 
trust work started with law. 

“T’ll have to say ‘no’ to that ques- 
tion, for some of my good friends in 
trust work are not lawyers,” replied 
Mr. Baldwin. ‘‘Moreover,, while I 
have a high regard for the law, I can 
see that merely a legal training may be 
a handicap rather than a help. 

“Trust work needs the executive 
type of mind, studious throughout. 
The attitude should be analytical, not 
judicial. Every trust has some ele- 
ments that make it different from all 
other trusts, if only in the psychology 
of the human element represented in 
the beneficiaries. This is something 
almost as important to learn as the 
law problems themselves.”’ 


ASKED whether, if law training is 

not an essential requirement, a man 
can learn all he needs to know about 
trust work right in the bank. 

**Yes, indeed,” replied Mr. Baldwin. 
“In fact, the bank is his best school. 
We start a future trust officer to work 
right in the trust department, not in a 
teller’s cage. He familiarizes himself 
with the details of trust work until he 
begins to carry some of the actual 
responsibility of the department. 

“Along with his practical training 
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Mr. Baldwin 


he can get schooling too, from the 
A. I. B. courses, which are very help- 
ful. We prefer him to get some of the 
actual training first, but the theory 
helps him too. He begins to see wider 
applications of his training and to make 
himself more efficient and useful. That 
improvement, of course, is reflected in 
his pay.” 

“How about college training,” I 
asked. The question was put almost 
fearfully, for in some lines of work 
that I contact with, a college man is 
not rated very highly. Retail lines 
feel that college men are impatient of 
success and want to reach the top too 
quickly. In some ways it seems as if 
a college training is no more of an 
asset than being able to drive a car; 
it’s expected. 

But Mr. Baldwin covets college men 
for his trust department. 

“The man who conducts himself 
properly in college and goes out with 
the right perspective makes an excel- 
lent man in trust work,” he says. “In 
earning capacity many college men 
five years out will be behind the non- 
college man. But in the second five 


years after graduation, the college 
graduate who has the right conception 
of a college education will probably 
catch up and overtake the man who 
didn’t attend college. 

“One of the prime essentials of suc- 
cess in trust work—and something 
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that college generally gives a man —is 
an appreciation of the finer things of 
life. A man who succeeds in trust 
work should be civic-minded. He 
should have a desire to help others. 
He should realize that he is not put on 
this earth just to make a living, but 
should try to make the world better 
for his having been here.” 


SOMEWHAT skeptically —though I 

always try to be polite—I mur- 
mured that I had always assumed the 
prime requisite in a trust officer was 
to be a good business man. 

“I have seen trust men who were 
good business men but who failed be- 
cause they lacked friendliness and a 
broad appreciation of life,’ Mr. Bald- 
win clarified his statement for me. 

““A trust officer should have char- 
acter of the highest degree. He should 
also be a friendly person to meet. 

“‘He should have a sincere desire to 
help people. 

“He wants to have sympathy, 
patience and understanding. 

needs far-sightedness and un- 
selfishness, in addition to good judg- 
ment. 

“He should not be a social luminary, 
but he should be social-minded. 

‘“‘He must be able to visit a family 
occasionally and, putting himself men- 
tally in the position of the absent 
father, try to decide how the man who 
‘drew up that trust agreement would 
act if he were there with his family in 
person. He must be able to grasp a 
situation and act on it with tact and 
understanding. 

must be straightforward. 

should never quibble. 

‘“‘He must be trustworthy; his word 
as good as his bond. When he says he 
will do a thing, that means it’s done. 
If his word needs to be questioned, 
then he’s not a success. In trust work 
perhaps even more than in any other 
phase of banking work, a man should 
be reliable to the highest degree. 

“Another factor that affects a man’s 
success in trust work is the personal 
interest he takes in his work. The man 
who makes his associates and clients 
feel he is attentive to the requirements 
of his job, is more likely to succeed 
than the man who picks up every task 
with a groan and handles things in a 
listless, automatic way. 

““Anyone would select the attorney 
or physician who takes a personal in- 
terest in his cases, rather than the man 
who attacks his work in a purely scien- 
tific manner. So it is with trust work. 
There is room for the man who likes 
people and enjoys his work. This 
element alone can make the difference 
between an indifferent trust officer 
and a successful one.” 

I asked if it is difficult to teach a 
future trust officer to handle his work 
with discretion and secrecy. Isn’t 


there a temptation for a young fellow 
to boast about some important job he 
has just handled? How can the bank 
train a man to be cautious and keep 
a secret? 

‘“*That’s part of a banker’s religion,” 
Mr. Baldwin replied promptly. “He 
is taught from the start to respect a 
confidence. He would no more think 
of repeating information told to him 
in private than a lawyer or a doctor 
would carry news from one client or 
patient to the next. 

“Of course, as you work with a man 
you learn how he handles things. You 
see him meet a problem and face it. 
You see him tested by the daily 
emergencies of trust work and find out 
how he reacts to pressure; how he 
meets a strain. When the time comes 
to promote him, you have a clear idea 
of what sort of a man he is.” 

“You said, Mr. Baldwin, that a trust 
officer should be able to visit a family 
and put himself mentally in the father’s 
place,” I said. ‘Does a trust officer 
often have to visit a family and take 
them places, or become one of them? 
Or can you arrange most of your 


meetings and conferences here in the 
bank?” 


“Q@OMETIMES we face this sort of a 
problem,” replied Mr. Baldwin 
pleasantly. ‘“‘I’ll tell you the story of 
one day in a trust officer’s life. 
“We had a living trust, arranged by 
a man whose wife had left him although 
they were merely estranged, not legally 
separated. They had a very nervous 
daughter, who was afraid of what the 


' father might do with her. The mother 


also was high-strung and imaginative. 

“I went to the city where the parents 
were then living and spent a morning 
with the wife’s attorney. Then I 
lunched with the husband. In the 
afternoon I saw another attorney re- 
tained by the family, and then had tea 
with the wife. I was, of course, able 
to explain away some of her imaginary 
troubles and to show her exactly what 
the trust company was able to do to 
protect her interests and the child’s. 

““As a result of the personal interest 
the officer had shown in that trust, 
things did not come to a definite 
break. The trust carries on. We did 
what we could for the family and the 
child who was the beneficiary.” 

I asked how many men could fulfill 
the requirements of trust work as Mr. 
Baldwin had outlined them a moment 
before. ‘“‘You’re demanding a high 
type of man, aren’t you?’ I asked, 
“civic-minded — unselfish — broad- 
visioned —sensitive to the finer things 
of life. Only a high type of man meets 
those requirements.” 

““Why not demand a high type of 
man?” asked Mr. Baldwin confidently. 
““We can get them. 

“IT am thinking of a trust officer who 
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may have started as a lawyer. He has 
abundant understanding of human 
nature. He has the mature judgment 
of a man who is a careful student and 
a sympathetic reasoner. He likes 
people and likes his work. That man 
should get to the top any time the top 
is open. Age? Up in the forties. You 
don’t develop those traits until you 
pass 40. 

*‘Another man making good in trust 
work, as I recall it, had experience in 
an institution interested in investments. 
He has shown good judgment and a 
delicate understanding of human na- 
ture, although his training is essentially 
financial. That man is capable of 
handling the investment division of a 
trust department at any time a 
vacancy appears. 

“Another man making good is well 
qualified in administering trusts —not 
passing on investments but handling 
the personal problems brought to the 
trust officer by the deceased’s family. 
Of course, if you get both abilities 
together, that is ideal; but you don’t 
often get a man who is both a friendly 
sort of a trust officer and a financial 
executive besides. So we specialize 
The heads of the bank decide on the 
policy of the trust department and its 
investments, and the trust officers put 
these policies into operation. That is 
a man’s work right there.” 

**How about the men who peter out?” 
I asked, “What mistake do they 
make?”’ 

““Men peter out because they lack 
interest in their work. Anybody who 
is interested and enthusiastic about 
his job is bound to succeed. His lack 
of early education may hold him 
back for a time, but he will get 
nearer and nearer the top the longer 
he keeps at it. 

“The men who fall short of real 
success in trust work generally fail 
through a lack of appreciation of the 
finer things of this life They forget 
that ideals can be expressed in a busi- 
ness office just as well as in an artist’s 
studio. Unless they tackle their work 
with vision and earnestness, their 
degree of success is likely to be small. 
™ E carry out another ideal in our 
trust work. We demand men who 
can consider the best interests of the 
beneficiary, regardless of their own 
interests or those of the bank.” 

I asked if the bank would ever make 
a decision in favor of a beneficiary, 
when that decision might cost it a 
profit. 

“Absolutely,” Mr. Baldwin answered 
promptly. ‘“‘I recall a case where the 
bank carried a trust for a man who 
owed us money. He borrowed a thou- 
sand dollars from us and can not pay 
it back. The trust, from which he 
derives an income throughout life, 
provides that the bank can advance 


(Continued on page 34) 
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The new quarters reflect the modern note. 
of the firm, whose ‘‘travel miles’’ were featured in th 


The photograph inset is D. Jay Collver, senior member 
e guessing contest 


the Travel Business 


The Set-up and Selling Methods 
of a Well Organized Department 


only faces the competition of rival 

banks maintaining travel depart- 
ments, but it is also somewhat in the 
position of the independent grocer 
versus the chain, for it has the open 
competition of the various steamship 
and railroad lines which it represents. 
In justice, however, it should be said 
that the latter co-operate with the 
bank travel department and often refer 
business to it. In a bank like the 
Cleveland Trust Company whose ac- 
tivities I shall discuss presently, the 
travel department at the main office 
also has the friendly competition of the 
company’s branch banks some of which 
are also direct agents of the steamship 
lines and maintain their own travel 
offices. 

While the travel department, which 
may be organized as an affiliated travel 
company, is regarded as a service de- 
partment by the bank, it is one of the 
few such departments which operate 
at a cash profit. In addition the travel 
department through its contact with 
the public is often able to obtain other 
profitable business. The travel depart- 
ment also profits from its affiliation 


‘r- bank travel department not 


cBy Casper J. Miller 


Manager, Travel Department, The Cleveland 
Trust Company 


with the bank. Each helps the other. 

For example, travel checks are sold 
by the bank’s foreign department to 
the travelers in a great many instances 
and conversely, the bank’s directors, 
officers and customers patronize the 
travel department. In addition, the 
bank’s officers and directors as well as 
employees direct travel business to that 
department. The official family lends 
prestige to its solicitation of such busi- 
ness from representative business men, 
and many directors take a keen interest 
in diverting business to their bank’s 
travel department. 

The bank travel department has 
more to offer the traveler than the 
small independent travel bureau, since 
a good bank customer who desires to 
take a trip can arrange his letter of 
credit and other financial details with- 
out leaving the bank, whereas the 
obtaining of transportation at an in- 
dependent agency is limited to the 
purchase of tickets and reservations. 


The financial end of the transaction 
must be handled elsewhere. 

Likewise the prestige of the bank’s 
travel department and the volume of 
business it controls, often gives it 
special consideration in the matter of 
reservations and accommodations in 
behalf of customers. 

Approximately 50 per cent of all. 
travel business is repeat business, and 
the alert travel agency seeks to nurse 
along today’s short tour man until he 
progressively takes longer and longer 
tours and eventually becomes a world 
traveler. It is in the last-named type 
of tour that the real profits for the 
department lie. The sale of railroad 
tickets (often for lines which do not 
yield the department a commission) is 
purely a service to the public and to 
the bank’s customers, as an investment 
in the future. 

The ideal set-up for a travel depart- 
ment is an organization consisting of at 
least two experienced staff tour con- 
ductors and an office manager who is 
at once a diplomat able to co-operate 
with steamship and railroad agents, 
and an authority on boats, trains and 
schedules. He is present at all 
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christenings and launchings of new 
boats to become familiar with the 
choice locations of cabins and state- 
rooms. 

The transportation business is one 
type of business where the personal 
interview will always be an essential to 
the sale. The sale can seldom be 
entirely closed by mail or telephone. 
It requires this personal visit. This, of 
course, boosts the cost of 


tion on one trip at a time in a most 
effective manner. 

Publicity, too, plays its part in im- 
pressing the public with the travel 
company’s high standing and experi- 
ence. Instances of speedy and unusual 
service —as for example, the booking 
of a passenger on the Graf Zeppelin at 
the last moment —find favor in the 
newspapers’ columns. 


doing business and empha- 
sizes the importance of good 
sales personality for all the 
personnel. 

There is also the necessity 
for keeping a proper ratio 
between sales and adver- 


To assist you in making your guess as to how far (in miles) 
Mr, D, Jay Collver has traveled in making numerous personally- 
conducted trips to every part of the globe, note that he has 
made the following trips: 


Around the world (4 times) 
Around Africa (twice) 


tising expense and business 
volume. Too many agencies 
are inclined to fritter away 


Around South America (6 times) 
To Japan and China (3 times) 
To Florida and Cuba (24 times) 


a limited appropriation in 
small, inconspicuous, un- 
noticed advertisements re- 
peated daily, rather than 
on an occasional big splash 
that really gets attention. 


as follows: 


many travel depart- 

ments do not avail them- 
selves of the few but ex- 
cellent displays which large 
steamship and railroad com- 
panies route for display 
among their agents. These 
.often include expensive and 
exquisite models of new 
ships, railroad engines, 
planes, rare maps, trinkets 
from strange parts of the 
world, etc. Conversely, too 
many travel departments 
depend too much upon such 
displays that are few and 
far between. They show no originality 
in devising displays —which should be 
institutional, stressing service and sup- 
plementing the material advertising 
specific tours furnished by the various 
rail, steam and air lines. 

Too many also crowd their windows 
full of posters advertising various trips, 

thus scattering attention and failing to 
focus it on one thing at a time. Win- 
dow lettering has been almost offensive 
in its over-abundance. 

A noticeable improvement has been 
made in the handling of display material 
for the windows. The travel agency of 
the past used to begrudge any square 
inch of window space that was not 
covered by some poster or placard. As 
a result, travel displays were generally 
a miscellaneous hodgepodge which left 
the passerby bewildered if he even 
looked in the window at all. Thanks 
to the efforts of the steamship and 
railway companies, very fine and 
attractive material is being produced 
and together with the individual ef- 
forts of travel departments, the win- 
dows are comparable to any to be seen 
along the avenue. They center atten- 


To the Pacific Coast and Alaska (28 times) 
To Europe, Mediterranean and North Cape (35 times) 


To the three persons guessing most correctly the total number 
of miles represented by these trips, prizes will be awarded 


First Prize - Cruise on Great Lakes to Buffalo, Mackinac 


Second Prize - Week-end trip to Cambridge Springs, Penna. 


Third Prize - Round trip to Detroit on Stout Air Lines. 


Record your guess here and leave this card at the counter. 
Contest closes Aug. 23rd at 3 p.m. 
the winners, 


Collver-Miller, Cleveland Trust and travel bureau employees 
not eligible. 


My guess is. 


Here's How You Can Win a Free Trip 


and Chicago on Chicago-Duluth & Georgian Bay 
Line; return by Universal Aviation Corp. plane. 


on the Erie Railroad. Accommodations 
at Riverside Hotel at the Springs. 


Watch for announcement of 


Miles 


Address 


Telephone No. 


City. 
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At any rate, the travel department 
has been graduated from mere ticket 
selling. I believe, too, that it has 
passed the stage of merely painting 
alluring pictures of the Yellowstone, 
the Riviera, and of far and strange 
places of the earth. These fulsome 
descriptions, delightful as they have 
been, are beginning to pall on an over- 
stuffed public. 

The advertising of most bank serv- 
ices originally talked from the bank’s 
standpoint rather than from the cus- 
tomer’s and sold steel vaults, money 
counters, bank equipment, etc., instead 
of peace of mind and independence for 
the client. At least one travel bureau 
is beginning to talk in terms of comfort 
and carefree travel. 


THis year, the Collver-Miller Com- 

pany, travel department of the 
Cleveland Trust Company, observed 
its fifty-fourth year of service to the 
perennial pilgrims of the Fourth Fed- 
eral Reserve District. In addition, D. 
Jay Collver, senior member of the 
firm, is one of the deans of American 
travel business, because in 1876 he 
conducted probably the first personally - 
escorted tour, taking a party of Cleve- 
landers to the then wild and woolly 
state of Kansas. Since that time, he 
has taken thousands of tourists all over 
the world. 

There was also the fact to be noted 
that the travel bureau this year moved 
into larger and handsomer quarters. 
And finally, as a result of all these 
notable events, the employees of the 
bank in general and the travel bureau 
in particular, gave 


THERE’S MORE 
TO A TRIP THAN 
A TRAIN OR A SHIP 


TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 


A BANK IN EVERY NEIGHBORHOOD 


Cleveland Crust 


extra emphasis to 
their annual travel 
sales campaign 
which is held during 
May and June for 
the sale of tickets 
and travel checks. 

For this cam- 
paign, as for the sale 
of other services 
which are stressed 
exclusively from 
month to month 


The form of the guessing card and a blotter style 


Unlike most other departments of 
alert, modern banks, the travel depart- 
ment generally continues to labor under 
the inhibitions and handicaps which 
hampered the full merchandising of 
bank services up to a few years ago. 
Perhaps this is due to the fact that in 
many banks, the travel department is 
really only a subsidiary company, 
rather than a full-fledged department. 

However, the progress being made in 
the merchandising of most bank serv- 
ices nowadays, has stimulated the 
officials and managers of travel depart- 
ments to step up their merchandising 
and selling. 


throughout the 
bank’s entire or- 
ganization, a keynote and an adver- 
tising background were provided. 

For example, for this year’s travel 
campaign the new note of. carefree 
travel for the customer was emphasized 
in all the bank’s advertising. Colorful 
descriptions of beautiful sights to be 
seen throughout the world were left to 
the various folders and descriptive 
catalogues which the travel depart- 
ment has in abundance. Instead, the 
billboards, car cards, blotters on cus- 
tomers’ desks, inserts in customers’ 
mail, and newspaper advertising, em- 
phasized the note: ‘““There’s more to a 
trip than a train and a ship.” 


(Continued on page 54) 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


nvestment Insurance 
Practice— 


How to Compute the Required 
Payments and Keep in Opera- 
tion the Plan Which Considers 
the Family a Business Unit 

and a Going Concern 


cBy Edward J. Reilly 


Trust Officer, Fulton Trust Company of New York 


HE advantages to be gained by 

the use of the investment insur- 

ance trust plan, which has been 
discussed in these columns recently, 
are so noteworthy that it is somewhat 
difficult to understand, at times, why 
the plan has not received more wide- 
spread recognition and become the 
vehicle of the so-called “planned 
estate’ —not for the multi-millionaire 
having important problems of taxation 
to cope with, but for the far more 
numerous and important class of 
young, able and responsible executives 
having a problem in family protection 
surmounting, both socially and eco- 
nomically, any monetary problem in 
estate protection. 

The plan has its greatest appeal for 
the man who is long on ability but 
short on capital assets, possessing a 
sound and growing earning capacity 
and conscious of the responsibilities 
which the maintenance of a family on 
a commensurate living scale implies, 
should unfortuitous circumstances de- 
stroy the primary family business 
asset—the earning capacity of the 
head of the house. 

Life insurance is an excellent thing 
despite the fact that in too many 
cases it is woefully inadequate in 
amount, unscientific in determination 
of class of coverage and method of 
payment, and incomplete in plan under 
most so-called ‘“‘program” arrange- 
ments. 

The investment insurance trust con- 
siders the family as a business unit, a 
going concern. It plans —intelligently, 
we hope—for the liquidation of the 
obligations of that business unit and 


the assurance of 
a proper operat- 
ing income. It is 
all-inclusive, com- 
prehensive and 
complete. 

In considering 
why the plan has 
not received more 
general accept- 
ance, it seems 
probable that the 
“how” of it all, 
the modus oper- 
andi, possible 
doubts concerning the considerations 
involved and the unfamiliarity with 
the avenues of approach to the 
problem have deterred insurance and 
trust men from promoting the plan 
with confidence and conviction that 
cases could be handled intelligently 
and competently. This thought, at 
any rate, has prompted the preparation 
of this article which is intended to 
convey some pertinent suggestions on 
proper planning which been 
found to be successful in other cases. 


SINCE the task intended to be per- 

formed by the trust is to serve, so far 
as possible, as a complete plan of pro- 
tection for the family for which it is 
devised, the first point to determine 
is the amount of protection which will 
be required. To measure this amount 
with accuracy it is not necessary to 
capitalize the present entire income 
or budget requirement of the family, 
because deduction must be made for 
the amount now devoted to insurance 
and savings and to the shelter, cloth- 


Mr. Reilly 


ing, feeding and maintenance of the 
head of the family. In many cases 
this latter figure is estimated at from 
20 to 25 per cent of the earning 
capacity. 

For our case let us assume that it 
would require $3,500 annually to pro- 
vide for the requirements of the 
family after the earning unit had been 
severed from it by death. Capitalizing 
this figure at 5 per cent, we find that 
net estate of $70,000 must be provided 
to yield the desired protection without 
consuming capital assets for such 
maintenance and protection. 

This does not mean that $70,000 of 
insurance is necessary. If the client 
has $70,000 of security assets, no 
insurance is needed for this purpose; 
an investment insurance trust may, 
nevertheless, be established to build 
a larger estate in any amount con- 
venient to the client. If the amount 


of security assets available, aside from 
those which may be required for 
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business or other use, approximate 
$10,000, then sixty thousand of in- 
surance will be required. In the case 
illustrated, $4,000 of security assets 
could be placed in the trust, therefore 
requiring $66,000 of insurance. 

Next, it is necessary to analyze the 
insurance being carried at the moment. 
Practically every prospect will be 
found to have some insurance pro- 
tection, varying all the way from a few 
thousand dollars of ordinary to a 
heterogeneous collection of sizable pol- 
icies issued under varying limited 
payment and endowment plans and 
which policies may have been in force 
for periods varying from one to fifteen 
or more years. In most cases of 
limited payment or endowment cov- 
erage, where the policies have not been 
in force for a period approximating 
the policy term, it will be found that 
good business judgment will dictate 
the desirability of converting such 
coverage to ordinary life, as of the 
date of issue of the original larger pre- 
mium policy. Such conversion, it is 
understood, of course, should be only 
into a policy issued by the same com- 
pany that issued the one being con- 
verted; the ethics of the insurance 
profession require this. 

At times, it is possible when making 
such conversion to secure ordinary 
insurance in a larger amount than 
originally represented by the more 
expensive policy, to the extent of the 
protection purchasing power of the 
reserves built up in the original policy. 
Not all companies will offer so favor- 
able an arrangement but whenever 
possible it should be consummated 
because with a larger amount of or- 
dinary issued as of the date of the 
original policy, a most interesting 
advantage is often established through 
the lower rate applying for the attained 
age at the date of the original policy. 
Whenever the insuring company will 
not issue additional ordinary coverage 
over the face amount of the limited 
payment or endowment policies re- 
tired, the balance of cash surrender 
values should be added to the invest- 
ment fund, an undoubted advantage 
having nevertheless been obtained 
through securing ordinary policies 
with substantial cash values at pre- 
mium rates no longer possible to 
obtain. 


WHERE the limited payment or en- 

dowment policies have but a short 
period of time to run, it is often more 
satisfactory to mark them for possible 
cancellation, or, at least, for cancella- 
tion in order of their years in force, in 
accordance with the cancellation sched- 
ule referred to later on, those policies 
which have been in force for a greater 
period of time being scheduled for can- 
cellation before those in force but a 
brief period. This is so because of the 


very much larger equity existing in the 
cash surrender values of the policies in 
force for a greater period and which 
will thus enhance the investment fund 
of the trust more substantially. 

After intelligent re-arrangement of 
present policies has thus been achieved 
to get maximum efficiency through 
minimum annual payments for pro- 
tection, the security situation of the 
client must be considered. If he has 
no securities that are proper or satis- 
factory for a trust account and in- 
suring a dependable income, it will 
require a correspondingly greater period 
of years either to build the plan to a 
limited payment basis or mature it as 
an endowment. In no event should 
securities of dubious merit or highly 
volatile records market-wise be ac- 
cepted. They require too great a bur- 
den of risk for the trustee. 


WHEN the securities to be placed in 

the trust portfolio have been 
selected, their probable income or the 
probable income from the reinvestment 
of their proceeds should be determined. 
Then settle upon the amount that the 
client can and will save for the plan 
annually, over a period of years. Too 
much care cannot be taken in being con- 
servative at this point. Today your 
client may feel that he will have no 
difficulty in saving 20 to 25 per cent of 
his income annually for the trust, but 
subsequent events may upset his orig- 
inal calculations of financial require- 
ments. Increases in family responsi- 
bilities, unaccompanied by correspond- 
ing increases in family income, have too 
often shattered well conceived plans 
for family independence. Be conserva- 
tive. If possible, confine the amount 
of the required annual deposit to not 
more than 10 per cent of the bread- 
winner’s annual income. This leaves 
a far better chance of his carrying 
through to complete and effective 
performance, while discouragement will 
often cause the abandonment of plans 
which place too heavy a burden for too 
great a period of time. 

When the amount of securities, the 
probable security income, the amount of 
annual deposits which may reasonably 
be made, and the amount of ordinary 
life insurance in force, converted from 
limited payment and endowment forms 
or existing asoriginally issued, have been 
determined, the amount of additional 
coverage required, and the premium 
thereon to make up the total of the 
planned estate, must be computed. 
Add the amounts required for the 
premiums on both the old or converted 
insurance and the new insurance. If 
they do not exceed the total of the 
security income added to the tentative 
annual deposit, you are in luck! In 
most instances adjustments will be 
necessary to make both ends meet or 
better. Possibly there are a few more 
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bonds available which will not only 
increase the investment holding total 
and investment income, but also allow 
for a decrease of new insurance to be 
purchased and corresponding reduction 
of premium payments to be made. At 
times, a little more scratching, not 
too deeply, will bring forth additional 
dollars for the annual deposit which 
usually is made in monthly or quarterly 
payments. 

If your income from investments and 
deposits equals or exceeds the premium 
requirements, you have the makings 
of a real trust. In the illustrated case, 
it was necessary to draw heavily for 
annual deposits because of the com- 
paratively small investment assets 
available and the substantial job to be 
performed. 

At this point the trust officer and 
underwriter have the chance of pre- 
paring a more or less impressive 
schedule comparable with that illus- 
trated, telling, in theory at least, what 
will happen, or rather, ought to happen, 
in this case. These materials will be 
useful at this point: 

A rate book covering each of the 
companies whose policies will form a 
part of the trust, giving both the div- 
idend record of the policies issued in 
the different years and the cash sur- 
render value covering a period of 
twenty years or more; two pencils; 
several erasers; more scratch paper; 
and still greater patience. 

Columns should be developed simi- 
lar to tnose illustrated and in the first 
column the amount of the annual de- 
posit inserted. The second column 
covering cash value of insurance can- 
celled will remain without any entries 
for the present. The third column 
will indicate the probable investment 
income for the first year of operation 
of the trust. 


HE next column lists the annual 

dividends on the insurance then in 
force. Where all the insurance is new, 
there will be no dividends during the 
first policy year and not earlier than 
the end of the first policy year, which 
would make them applicable to the 
payment of premium for the second 
year. However, where insurance is 
being retained which has been in force 
for several years or represents the con- 
version of previous limited payment or 
endowment insurance to ordinary, 
there will be dividends for the first 
year. The amount of the annual de- 
posit for this year added to the prob- 
able income from investments, will 
provide a total from which should be 
deducted the net payment to insurance 
companies and trustee’s commission, 
the net payment to insurance com- 
panies being computed by adding all 
of the amounts of premiums due and 
deducting therefrom the annual div- 
idends applicable to that year. The 
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PLAN OF INVESTMENT INSURANCE TRUST 


To cover the case of a man thirty-five years old, having 
$4,000 of i assets ilable, able to save 
$1,500 annually and requiring an estate of $70,000 


RECEIPTS DISBURSEMENTS | CASH POSITION CAPITAL ACCOUNT 
ag 

1 | 1 655 200 1 855 26] 10 1 865 190 190 66 000 4 000 70 190 

2 | 1 500 200 518 1 326 10 1 336 553 50 53 50 ||66 000 4 000 500 |70 553 SO 36 
3 | 1 500 225 548 46]| 1 306 80] 11 25] 1 318 460 45| 460 45 000 4 500 70 960 45 37 
4 [1500 = 225 559 1 296 24] 11 25] 1 307 877 96| 377 96 166 000 _ | 1000 | 4 500 500 _|71 377 96 38 
5 1.500 43 02 250 00] 561 60] 1 265 55] 12 50/ 1 278 892 93] 392 93 000 5 000 500 892 93 39 
6 1 500 _— 275 OO} 574 60}) 1 252 55] 13 75] 1 266 30]} 901 63 401 63 |j65 000 1 000 5 500 500 71 401 63 40 
7 1 500 75 73 300 OO] 579 1 219 20| 15 1 234 1043 16 43 16 ||64 000 | 1000 | 6 O00 1000 043 16 41 
8 1 500 93 30 350 OO} 585 1 185 17 50} 12 283 36 ||63 000 7 000 500 0 783 36 42 
9 | 1 500 = 375 00} 600 39]| 1 170 54| 18 75| 1 189 29]| 969 07| 469 07/63 000 1000 | 7500 500 07 
10 | 1 500 128 44 400 OO] 605 1 137 20 1 157 08] 1340 43| 340 43 ||62 000 _ | 1 000 | 8 000 1000 340 43 44 
1 1500 146 01 450 OO} 611 1 102 22 1 125 1311 06] 311 06 |/61 000 | 2000 | 9 000 1000 _|71 311 06 
12 | 1 500 327 12 500 606 Sell 1 051 97| 25 1 076 1561 21 61 21 ||59 000 | 2 000 | 10 000 1500 _|70 561 21 | 
123 | 1500 | 362 22 i_35|| 1 000 92] 26 75|q 49 76 ||57 000 | 1 000 | 11 500 1000 [69 969 16 cy 
14 1 500 198 36 625 00] 606 48]| 967 68| 31 25 1794 19] _ 294 19 |]56 000 | 2 000 | 12 500 1500__| 70 294 19 48 
1s | 1 500 451 66 700 00]] 599 94]/ 916 OO] 35 953 00 1972 85| 472 85|/54 000 | 2 000 | 14 000 1500 |69 972 85 49 
16 1 500 466 56 775 00 5 8 867 68| 36 75 2307 78 307 78 || 52 000 2 000 | 15 500 2000 9 807 78 50 
7 1 500 501 46 875 586 50 819 00} 45 75 862 75 2321 49 321 49|| 50 000 2 000 | 17 500 2000 _ | 69 821 49 51 
18 | 1 500 536 _36 975 00] 578 40) 770 88 48 75) 819 6 900 | 3 000 | 19 500 2500 70 013 22 52 
19 4.500 856 89 | 1100 556 65]| 708 30) 55 763 2705 205 45 000 | 2 000 | 22 000 2500 69 705 92 53 
20 | 1500 620 1225 OO] 536 671 92] 61 25] 733 3 318 43 000 | 3 000 | 24 500 | 2500 | 70 318 14 54 
21 | 1 500 982 1350 00} 519 6 604 80} 67 50| 672 3478 58] _478 40 000 | 4 000 | 27 000 3000 70 478 58 55 
22 | 1 500 1380 52} 1500 OO} 479 16) 532 80] 75 00] 607 8] 4251 251 30} 36 000 | 4 000 | 30 000 4000 | 70 251 30 56 
23 1 500 1450 72 1700 OO} 436 4 463 04) 85 O00 548 4353 98 353 98]] 32 000 5 000 | 34 000 4000 70 353 98 57 
24 1 500 1901 15 1900 OO}] 376 382 05] 95 00 471 5178 08 178 08 |] 27 000 5 000 | 38 000 5000 70 178 08 58 
25 1 500 1988 90] 2150 OO] 314 16] 304 26/107 SO] 411 5405 22] 405 22/22 000 | 8 000 | 43 000 5000 | 70 405 22 59 
26 | 1 500 3322 64] 2400 OO 204 40] 189 14/120 309 141 7318 72] 316 14 000 | 7 000 | 48 7000 =| 69 318 72 60 
27 1 500 3030 16 | 2750 102 20 94 56] 137 2 366 7000 | 7 o00 | 55 000 7000 | 69 366 62 61 

62 000 
CASH SURRENDER 
VALUE |OF REMAIN] INS 3 153 a, 
65 153 0 


net result achieved from deducting the 
disbursements from the receipts, pro- 
duces a cash balance and if this cash 
balance exceeds $500, it should be 
reinvested in appropriate multiples 
in whatever type or classes of secu- 
rities are tobe permitted under the 
investment clause of the trust agree- 
ment. For the purpose of conserva- 
tive development of the plan, it is well 
to figure on a return of not more than 
3 per cent from the proceeds of re- 
invested cash and if the contemplated 
trust agreement will limit the trustee 
to legal investments for trust funds, 
it would probably be more discreet to 
figure on a return of 41% per cent to 
434 per cent. 

When the amount of the cash bal- 


ance added to the amount of insurance ~ 


in force and investments outstanding 
produces in excess of the amount of the 
planned estate by $1,000 or more, it 
will be in order to cancel insurance 
sufficient to reduce the amount of 
protection provided to the original 
principal amount, the cash surrender 
value of the policy turned in being 
used to enhance the investment fund. 
Many insurance companies make a 
charge for such cancellations and it is 
well to verify what the amount of 
such cancellation charge will be, so 
that there will be added to the in- 
vestment fund no larger sum than 
actually received from such cancella- 
tion. The trust officer or underwriter 
designing the schedule or plan will 


proceed similarly for each year there- 
after until a completed plan has been 
produced similar in most respects to 
that illustrated. Then the whole 
should be carefully checked for possible 
errors in computation. 


THE completed schedule will indicate 

the probable amount of insurance 
which must be cancelled in each year, 
and it would be well to remember that 
request should be made for the is- 
suance of policies in the denomina- 
tions called for under the cancellation 
provision. In the illustrated plan 
there are six years when it is expected 
that policies in the amount of $1,000 
will be cancelled, seven years in which 
$2,000 of coverage is to be surrendered, 
two years for $3,000, two years for 
$4,000, and so on. If the companies 
issuing the policies are originally re- 
quested to issue them in amounts 
which will facilitate cancellation, 
greater ease of operation will be as- 
sured, and there will be no necessity 
of presenting a policy for $10,000 to 
the insurance company with the re- 
quest that $1,000 be cancelled and a 
new policy for $9,000 issued, which 
will again be presented a year later to 
to have another $1,000 of protection 
chopped off. 

While on the subject of cancellation 
—it is by no means essential that the 
plan of cancellation of insurance be 
strictly adhered to. Indeed, it may 
become very undesirable. Particularly 


in the case where the donor of the 
trust is in poor health. There should 
be a provision in the trust agreement 
requiring the trustee to mail to the 
last known address of the donor at 
least twenty days prior to the date of 
contemplated cancellation, a notice 
advising him of the intended can- 
cellation. If the trustee should re- 
ceive a written notice from the donor 
advising that he will provide for the 
payment of premiums on the amount 
of insurance intended to be cancelled, 
the contemplated cancellation should 
be abandoned and the whole plan 
modified to that extent. It would in- 
deed be most discouraging and un- 
fortunate should the trustee be bound 
to cancel insurance in spite of the fact 
that the dissolution of the donor was 
probably not far off. If the trustee 
should cancel the insurance in the 
face of the failure to receive a notice 
from the donor instructing otherwise, 
there can be no pang of conscience on 
the part of the trustee if the donor 
should die a comparatively short time 
after the insurance is cancelled. 

At any event, the schedule or plan 
should indicate clearly when a point 
has been reached which will make the 
trust self-sustaining without the re- 
quirement of further annual deposits 
from the client. If cancellation is 
contemplated after that date, notices 
by the trustee with respect to the con- 
templated cancellation should direct 
attention to the fact that funds are 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Portraits in color harmony of rare beauty 


THE BURROUGHS 


A Trust Campaign Recognizing the Awareness 
—and Buying Power—of a New Race of Women 


and Trust Company in St. Louis 

has been before this the scene of 
noble experiments in advertising. It 
is the hope of all concerned that these 
experiments will not cease, or at least, 
not until the value of women as pros- 
pects for bank and trust service, shall 
have been more accurately deter- 
mined. 

Three years ago when a question- 
naire was mailed to business and pro- 
fessional women in St. Louis, the 
returns proved that these women were 
already using every branch of bank 
service for which they were prospects, 
and after the gratifying results shown 
by this survey, we gave up the idea 
of writing copy for business women. 

There appeared to be nothing left 
to discover about this sex until our 
trust officer advanced his theory that 
many married women were objectors 
to trust service. We then set out to 
prove or disprove this contention by 
interviewing several married women. 
The results of these interviews as 
recorded in an article published in 
The Burroughs Clearing House in 
October, 1928, proved that women did 
not object to corporate trustees or 


Mercantile-Commerce Bank 


cBy Alice Davis 


Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust 
Company, St. Louis 


executors, but before they could give 
their answers, the meaning of trust 
service had to be explained to them. 

Our next step was plainly therefore 
one of education directed toward 
women in the home; and there is no 
way to excuse the long delay that 
intervened before we finally began the 
trust campaign which is the subject 
of this discourse, but every bank is 
sometimes in danger of being a pro- 
crastinator, much as are the people to 
whom its trust advertising is directed. 


SUCH a quantity of letters have come 

to the advertising department of this 
bank asking for the results of our trust 
series that we have persuaded ourselves 
to make known the returns at this 
earlier period rather than at a later 
time when the figures would doubtless 
be more favorable. 

Lest I be accused of dodging my 
subject and postponing the promised 
results, I will plunge at once into a 
description of this campaign —the re- 


sponse from the women—and the 
results in new business. 

A series of six trust talks was pre- 
pared and the copy in these six in- 
stallments was revised, rewritten, crit- 
icized, abandoned, crumpled up, thrown 
into the waste basket, recovered, and 
smoothed out, a little less than a 
hundred times. During this process 
the trust officer took it home and tried 
it out’ on his wife. He asked her 
whether it would have more appeal 
for her if signed by a woman. When 
she answered ‘“‘yes” it was decided 
that I should sign this series, which 
had been written and rewritten with 
the full measure of patience that was 
mine to command, but which had been 
despaired of many times. 

In this series of trust talks we took 
the attitude that we were doing women 
a favor by explaining our various kinds 
of service to them, so they would be 
equipped to discuss any phase of it 
with their husbands if the occasion 
ever arose. We did not even expect 
that they would suggest the creation 
of a trust to their husbands. We only 
felt that as intelligent, modern women, 
they had a right to know something 
of these things that were being offered 
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in the financial world, especially when 
they might help to solve the economic 
problems of these women and their 
families. 

The folders used for our series con- 
tained lithographed pictures of various 
statesmen: Washington, Lee, Roose- 
velt, Hamilton, and others, with their 
wills printed on page two, back of the 
picture. The copy for women was 
arranged on pages three and four, and 
since the folders so arbitrarily came in 
sets of twelve, our six pieces of copy 
had to be printed on two different 
folders each time. In other words, 
twelve folders had different pictures 
but only six had changes on pages 
three and four. 

During the six months beginning 
with October, 7,500 folders were mailed 
to our list of St. Louis women whose 
husbands were good prospects for 
trust service. Half of them received 
one picture and half another, and the 
difficulty with this split mailing was 
that each month several women wrote 
or called to say they had not received 
a certain picture. As, for instance, on 
the first mailing, Washington and 
Franklin went together, and some of 
the women who received Franklin’s 
picture saw Washington’s at a friend’s 
house and seemed to feel slighted. 

Thereupon they made requests for 
a picture of Washington, saying that 
“their children wanted to take it to 
school” —“‘the doctor wanted it for 
his office” —‘‘a friend needed one for 
her Colonial house”—etc. To our 
knowledge scores of these pictures 
were framed, and many were sent out 
of the city later as Christmas gifts. 
The women themselves frequently 
telephoned to describe the frames 
they had selected, and their enthusiasm 
over this was boundless. 


Often the men would come into our 
office rather hesitantly, with some such 
remark as, ““My wife has been after me 
for two months to come in and ask for 
one of those pictures you are sending 


out.” Complete sets were more fre- 
quently requested by city and state 
officials, teachers, and beneficiaries of 
schools and convents. Fortunately we 
had foreseen this popularity and had 
ordered several hundred extra sets, 
which we gave freely to all who asked 
for them until the supply was 
exhausted. 

“What You Should Know About 
Your Future,”’ was the title given to 
the series. The first folder was an 
introduction to the rest of the trust 
talks, the second was devoted to wills 
entirely, and the third told ‘“‘How to 
Create a Trust in a Will.” 


ONE day in early December the 

honorable advertising manager sug- 
gested that a brief Christmas letter be 
sent to this list of women, and, strangely 
enough, the trust department enter- 
tained this proposal in its best legal 
manner. 

Note paper with the bank’s name 
engraved at the top was used for the 
informal letter of two paragraphs 
which inquired of each of 7,500 women 
whether she was enjoying the folders, 
and extending to her and her family 
the greetings of the season. I myself 
signed most of these letters (presum- 
ably all) and to my pleasant surprise 


‘I received notes, Christmas cards and 


telephone calls from women high in 
social circles, thanking me for the 
holiday greetings and wishing me a 
Merry Christmas, too. 

From the letters we have on file in 
regard to this series I can select any- 
thing from tablet paper coming from 


school rooms to expensive parchment 
from social leaders. 

One child wrote, ‘‘I should like you 
to send me a series of pictures ‘What 
You Should Know About Your 
Future’ ’’—another on a fashionable 
street asked for the “beautiful illus- 
trations,” adding, “I notice that they 
come in sets, and I want all of them, 
please.” 

The wife of a prominent writer 
stated in part: ‘We have been indeed 
most grateful for the beautiful photo- 
graphic prints of our nation’s fathers; 
they are most valuable and treasured 
possessions. We intend having them 
framed and hung in the children’s 
room beside their maps.” 

Not all the letters were as specific 
about the inside of the folder as this 
one, which also took the form of a 
personal note: “The beautiful por- 
traits with the accompanying inter- 
esting little talks which I have been 
receiving these last few months, have 
given me so much pleasure and in- 
struction that I feel the urge to write 
and tell you so.” 

After the holidays the series con- 
tinued with ““The Living Trust for the 
New Woman,” “The Modern Treat- 
ment of Life Insurance,” concluding 
with, ‘““Now, Protect the Estate you 
are Helping to Build.” 

With these last two mailings, return 
postal cards were enclosed for use in 
case any one wanted to write for more 
information on any form of trust 
service. After the series ended, one of 
our regular booklets entitled, ‘“The 
Will of a Mayflower Pilgrim,” was 
sent to this list, and a few weeks later 
the vice-president in charge of the 
trust department sent a letter urging 
that the “‘house be set in order” before: 
summer plans were completed. 


(Continued on page 59): 
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© Keystone 
Inside the Paris Bourse, one of the largest stock exchanges 
in the world and reputed to be the most ‘“‘fantastic”’ 


A room furnished in the style of the 1850’s—a corner of the historical exhibit of the 
First National Bank, of Janesville, Wisconsin, commemorating its seventy-fifth 
anniversary 


Another example of the “open work"’ arrange- 
ment—a‘ view of the counters of the ‘longest 
banking room in the world’’ and one of the 
officers’ quarters, also wide o , in the North- 
western National Bank, Minneapolis 


: C 


© INTERNATIONAL NEWSREEL 


Sir Warren Fisker, permanent Secretary of the British 
Treasury, as he arrived in America recently 


© INTERNATIONAL NEWSREEL 


Perched thirty-one stories above the street, they are painting the clock of the 
Williamsburg Savings Bank, Brooklyn, to waterproof it 


An exterior view and the main banking room of 
the Bank of Kalamazoo, Michigan—completion 


occupies 
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ogic Auxiliary Accounts 


Explaining the Approach From the 
Point of View of the New Bank 


By Thomas J. Malone 


EW business is the life tonic 
N of a bank; a bank’s exist- 
ence and growth depend 
largely on a steady accretion of 
new accounts. Among kinds of 
new business, one that is receiv- 
ing a full share of attention in 
these days of alert banking is 
the auxiliary account —by which 
is meant, not the separate or 
“secondary” account a depositor 
may keep, along with his main 
account in a bank, but a second- 
ary account kept in another bank. 
Though possibly more sought 
for by the smaller or newer banks 
in a community, there is no bank, 
of whatever size or age, that will 


tribute such accounts, allotting 
them to two, three, or as many 
banks as there are accounts. What 
is there in it for the depositor so 
to scatter his eggs? What for the 
bank that gets the half loaf, or 
less, as against no bread? Are 
there possible disadvantages to 
either bank or customer, or to 
both? 

Naturally any bank likes to 
retain all of the patronage of a 
profitable customer, is loath to 
let any of it go elsewhere. But 
when that bank hasn’t any part 
of a desirable business —is on the 
outside looking in—its attitude 
is likely to be different as regards 


frown on an incoming “auxiliary” 


that individual case. The bank 


which contains promise of being 
profitable. 

I asked Ralph W. Manuel, president 
of the Marquette National Bank in 
Minneapolis and of Bank Shares Cor- 
poration, a five-member, intra-city 
bank group centered in the ‘Mar- 
quette,” how his group regarded the 
auxiliary account and what advantages 
it held for the owner. And Mr. 
Manuel began his reply with a little 
homily, not on tangible, money profits, 
but on—of all things—happiness in 
business relations. 

“Banking is peculiar among busi- 
nesses,” he said, “in the uniformity and 
sameness of what it offers. When we 
invite an account, we have nothing to 
hold out to a man other than any 
other sound bank has. We may say 
to him: 

** ‘Ours is a small bank in these days 
of large banks. We can not promise 
you any service that the largest bank 
can not give you. All good banks do 
for a depositor about the same things. 
They assure safety, pay about the same 
interest on deposits, charge about the 
same interest on loans, extend about 
the same amount of credit. If we 
offered greater interest return, or lower 
interest charge. or larger loans. we 


The Marquette 


should be doing wrong; that would be 
unsound practice. 


“*All banks try to meet their cus- 


tomers’ needs by personal attention, 
by making the relations between them 
and their customers pleasant. If you 
open an account with us, you will soon 
become acquainted with nearly every- 
body in the bank, for our organization 
is small and so conduces to closer per- 
sonal touch. You would come to know 
all our officers perhaps, as against only 
a few in a larger institution. Ina word, 
you might like us better, be happier 
here in your business relations than 
somewhere else. And, when all is said, 
isn’t happiness about all we get out of 
life, if that?’ 


“That is our point of view in inviting 


the auxiliary account. We do not ask 
any one to change from a bank where 
he is already a patron, but we do think 
it neighborly and proper to ask for a 
share of his business.” 


Then he went into details of the 


subject. 


Just as a firm or an individual often 


maintains two, three, or more separate 
accounts in one bank, so it is by no 
means uncommon for an owner to dis- 


will be disposed to direct a 
come-hither eye at an auxiliary 
account from such a source, in the 
hope that it can be made to grow 
with fostering. So virtually every 
bank, perhaps, without regard to 
size, while looking with disfavor, or 
with regret, on the outgoing ‘‘aux- 
iliary,” welcomes the incoming one. 
Its attitude toward the subject varies 
with the side of the fence it happens to 
be on in a particular instance! 

“The man placing an auxiliary ac- 
count with us,” Mr. Manuel went on, 
“is entering upon an adventure in the 
quest for happiness. How is he to 
know whether he would be happier 
with us if he doesn’t try us—if he 
doesn’t become acquainted with us? 
How are we to prove our possible worth 
to him, in friendliness and human con- 
tact, unless he gives us the chance for 
such relations? And when we do 
obtain his account, it is for us to cherish 
it, to develop it, to make it profitable 
in itself and a lead to other business. 
The chief value of many an auxiliary 
account at the outset is that it estab- 
lishes a contact, gives us something to 
build on.” 

This insistence on the effect of 
acquaintance harked back to the story 
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THE ENTIRE OPERATION 1s CHARTED. IN ADVANCE 
By ¢~ Bach phase of the project is scheduled oma, chart before 


the work. ty 


_ OF BANK CONSTRUCTION “AND 
There are many involved detaile i 


completion of Project. 


OUR TEMPLATE ‘PLAN. 
ALL DIMENSIONS IN: AD ANCE 
= Without such a Guaranteed Template Plan, measurements for special 
materials and equipment must be taken as Construction 
because such dimensions are not usually guaranteed, 


Our Template Plan is prepared as soon as worki [me 


complete. 
We guarantee all of special 
materials and equipment to begin production immediate ly. 
OUR PURCHASING DEPARTMENT 
HAS A DEFINITE FOLLOW- UP SYSTEM 


We are in comstan€ contact with for bank- 
building materials and equipment. 


vings are 


Designing, ipment departments. 
The eliminatiGn oF avoidable ot in material 


The ‘Bank Buildings. at Least Cost 


_ Eliminate Avoidable Delays i in | Bank-Building _ 


‘construction commences. This schedule is" followed | 


ing which must be 


carefully checked by @xperts as worn progresses, Our construction | 
superintendents avemage years of bank-building « j@xperience. There 
is one of these experm constantly © on to the 


Our periodie check-up ix did Aclivery dates 
assures the of materials when needed. 
The speed h “which Hoggson their work to. 
completion alt of .the ‘coordinated. ‘operation of their 
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THE YEAR ROUND 


VICTORIA 
VENETIANS 


Victoria Venetians, by providing more comfortable work- 
ing quarters, add to productive effort 


re. up Victoria Venetian Blinds 
but once and they are always 
“ready to serve,” winter as well as 
summer. 


In the colder days, these better 
blinds are greatly appreciated. For 
they solve an ohtines troublesome 
ventilation problem, permitting 
fresh air without drafts. And they 
sift the glare from the sun in 
the South and the reflected light 
from the snow and ice in the North, 
making softly lighted, cheerful 
offices. 


Let us send you a copy of ‘Better 
Daylight.” 


THE 
BOSTWICK-GCOODELL CO. 


Blinds since 1894 


NORWALK, OHIO 


ICTORIA 
VENETIANS 
The Better Blinds— 


told of Charles Lamb. At some social 
gathering, Lamb pointed out to a 
friend a third man some distance off. 

“See, there’s Jones,” Lamb whis- 
pered. ‘How I hate him.” 

“But,” said his friend in surprise, 
“I had understood that you didn’t 
know Jones!” 

“I don’t,” returned Lamb, darkly; 
“if I knew him, how could I hate him?” 

No one will deny that friendly feeling 
is the basis of many 
a business connec- 
tion. Other things 
being equal, men 
prefer to deal with 
men they like. So 
a bank, small or 
large,is out toestab- 
lish personal con- 
tacts, make ac- 
quaintanceships, 
ever to widen its 
circle of friends and 
thereby promote its 
business. 


HE average 

auxiliary ac- 
count is sought in 
the first place, one 
gathered, not with 
an expectation of 
immediate profit 
but to acquire a 
nucleus around 
which future busi- 
ness may grow. The 
owner of a newly 
opened auxiliary, 
perhaps commer- 
cial or savings ac- 
count, becomes on 
better acquaint- 
ance a prospect for 
an additional deposit account, a safe 
deposit box rental, a mortgage pur- 
chase or loan, bond purchases or 
investment of other kind. Of course, 
the larger business concern or indi- 
vidual would not be likely to transfer 
his investment activities to his “‘aux- 
iliary” bank. Still an auxiliary deposit 
has been known to expand into the 
main account, as its owner found more 
pleasure in the relation. 

But what reasons may actuate a 
customer in distributing his business 
among several banks, aside from what 
has been said from the bank’s side? 
The Marquette explains. The cus- 
tomer may be unwilling to restrict his 
bank acquaintance to one organization; 
may want the benefit of acquaintance 
in two or more. Or he may take out an 
auxiliary account merely as evidence 
of good will, of desire to encourage a 
desirable community enterprise. He 
may place the auxiliary with a canny 
view to reciprocal business. Again, a 
man’s associations in business, social 
and recreational activities may make 
several bank affiliations attractive. 
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The men he meets at lodge or on golf 
field may be connected with some bank 
other than his own and his persona! 
liking or other self-interest dictate giv- 
ing some of his business to that other. 

Liking, friendly feeling, can hardly 
be overstressed among factors that 
attract business. Consider the story 
of the Bank Director, the Neighbor and 
the Catalpa Tree. 

A director of the Marquette Na- 
tional had in his 
front yard acatalpa 
which had grown 
to such size that it 
enroached on the 
driveway. Reluc- 
tantly he decided 
to remove it. He 
had no other place 
to put it, yet dis- 
liked to destroy so 
fine a tree. 

One evening a 
neighbor living in 
the next block 
stopped to pass 
with him the time 
of day, and hap- 
pened to admire the 
catalpa. Its fate 
was disclosed, and 
its owner offered 
to give it to the 
other if he cared 
for it. To make 
the tender strong 
and humorously 
binding, the owner 
engaged to pay a 
dollar in addition 
to a gift of the tree. 

The neighbor ac- 
cepted the offer, 
with appropriate 
thanks. Whatever happened to change 
his mind, he never took the tree, as it 
turned out. But some time after the 
tender, he volunteered to the owner 
that he was going to open a dividend 
account in the Marquette, and keep 
all his dividends separate from other 
income thereafter. Of course, the 
director knew that the other kept his 
principal account in another bank. 

A dividend account in that instance, 
but it might as well have been some 
other kind of auxiliary—a_ savings 
account, a receiver’s, one as treasurer 
of club or of other special fund. What- 
ever the kind, an entering wedge, an 
opportunity. The bank with an 
auxiliary account recognizes a chal- 
lenge to compete in friendliness and 
service with the holder’s other bank or 
banks. 

Some bank men profess to see 
greater desirability in auxiliaries from 
firms and corporations than from indi- 
viduals. The former usually carry 
larger deposits, require larger and more 
frequent loans, and assure more stable 
business all around. Companies often 
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Chevrolet 


Admittedly, one of the biggest assets 
the Chevrolet dealer has today is 
the new Chevrolet Owner’s Service 
Policy. 


This policy offers the most liberal 
service provisions that ever applied 
to a low-priced car. 


Under its terms, for instance, no 
charge is made for either the parts 
or the labor involved in any replace- 
ments covered by the Standard 
Warranty. Regular free inspections 


will be provided every thousand 
miles throughout the life of the car. 
And any one of Chevrolet’s 10,000 
dealers in the United States and 
Canada will carry out the provisions 


of this policy. 
TheChevroletOwner’s Service Policy 


is proving a real factor in the success 
of every Chevrolet dealer. It is help- 
ing to build up his volume of sales — 
to give him a wide reputation as 


a sound, stable, reliable merchant! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


CHEVROLET SIX 
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Thirty-four 


N the flash of an eye, be- 
fore a gun can be used, 
Federal Gas defeats the 

boldest bandits. 


Why jeopardize the lives of em- 
ployees and of patrons by lack of 
protection, when this remarkable 
harmless method is available? Your 
bank’s duty to the public is not ful- 
filled until the best protection avail- 
able has been installed. 


Hold-ups hurt business—they occur 
with frightful suddenness. Keep the 
bandit out with the weapon he fears 
most— FEDERAL GAS. 


Listed by Underwriters’ Labora- 


tories for over four years. 


Feperau Lasorarories, Inc. 
185 Forty-first St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gentlemen — Without obligation on our part, you 


| may send us your book, “Protection Against Banditry 
| and Crime.” 

1 


BC-10-30 
Address 1 


DS 


maintain auxiliary accounts, as for 
payroll. It may be an advantage to 
keep checks on certain funds separated, 
as they can readily be kept if drawn on 
different banks with their varying 
check styles. 


"THERE may be objections to the 

auxiliary account from the stand- 
points of all concerned. Unless a man is 
a fairly large depositor, he may risk his 
credit strength by having his resources 
split among several, banks; and two or 
three auxiliaries that are unprofitable 
to their respective banks might, if 
lumped together, be worth while for 
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one bank to handle. Also, how much 
time, of his own or his employees, may 
a small three- or four-account de- 
positor waste in chasing round to his 
various banks? 

Abuses, too, may attend the auxil- 
iary, one is told. It may lead to kiting 
of checks, to obtaining loans in excess 
of borrower’s deserts through conceal- 
ment of credit extensions by other 
banks. Perhaps the answer is that the 
man who means to be crooked will be 
so under any system, and that he will 
be weeded out anyhow, sooner or later, 
whether he deals with one bank or 
with several. 


The Trust Officer to Qualify 


(Continued from page 20) 


him money to meet special needs or add 
any necessary comfort. 

*“Now it wouldn’t take much reason- 
ing to show that paying that man a 
thousand dollars from the trust prin- 
cipal would add to his mental comfort 
through enabling him to pay off that 
debt. But we can’t convince ourselves 
that the trust department should act to 
correct a mistake produced by an un- 
wise loan made by the bank. Our 
work is to safeguard that trust fund 
for the man’s children, who are his 
ultimate heirs.” 

“Who set up the trust fund?” I 
asked. 

“It was established by this man’s 
father and is what we call a ‘spend- 
thrift trust,’ ’’ Mr. Baldwin explained. 
“It gives him an income but he is pre- 
vented from pledging any share of the 
principal or drawing his money ahead. 

“It was established by a wise grand- 
father for the sake of the children. 
And we’re looking out for those chil- 
dren, even though it means there’s a 
thousand dollars which we may not 
be able to collect. 

“The same high type of conscience 
is carried throughout all trust dealings. 

“We never permit ourselves to sell 
our trust department something on 
which we make a profit. A corporate 
trustee cannot deal with itself for its 
own benefit. 

I asked whether this same attitude 
is permissible in a trust officer. Is it 
safe to permit a trust officer to forego 
a profit, under any circumstances? 

Mr. Baldwin’s answer was prompt 
and decisive. 

“If I had a man in trust work who 
wouldn’t put the beneficiary’s interests 
ahead of the bank, I’d discharge him,” 
he said. 

Perhaps this is A-B-C to bankers. 
But it was news to me. As a member 
of the general public I had regarded 
trust companies as hard-headed and 
cold. I had never heard of a trust 
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company forfeiting a profit or hurting 
itself to be fair to a beneficiary. Nor 
had I ever heard the statement that a 
trust officer should have an apprecia- 
tion of the finer things of life. 

Mr. Baldwin opens up trust work to 
a different interpretation. He looks 
for a man sensitive enough to recog- 
nize the special needs of each family, 
and alert enough to develop himself 
mentally and physically. His ambition 
should be to accomplish something 
unselfishly, rather than just to make 
money for himself and the bank. He 
should develop sound judgment, but 
along with it a compassion and a 
sympathy and a patience capable of 
meeting all tests. 

If I were a young fellow, looking 
ahead for success in trust work, I’d 
welcome Mr. Baldwin’s statement 
that success demands character and 
personality as well as adding machine 
ability. 

For if a man develops the qualities 
he cites, he will not only make a real 
success in trust work but will make a 
splendid success of life itself. 


FPUCATION is important; but edu- 

cation is not all. A man can over- 
come a bad start if he applies himself 
properly. In addition to the informa- 
tion he gleans from books and the daily 
growth in experience and judgment . 
that comes from the actual handling 
of trust work, a good trust man should 
acquire some of the more spiritual 
graces not usually spoken of in busi- 
ness. An appreciation of art and a 
beautiful sunset soften the heart and 
enrich one’s viewpoint. <A love of 
good music makes one more able to 
recognize sterling qualities in a client 
who otherwise might seem dull and 
uninteresting. 

For the man who enters trust work 
with this program in- mind, Mr. 
Baldwin sees a growing and a glowing 
future. 
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mM ECONOMICS OF THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY \* 


The CRAPER 


1s so much 


Steel 
and Stone 
without 


The cold, dark mass gradually rearing 
its head mountain-high on a_ busy 
down-town corner is a building—an 
impressive tribute to modern construc- 
tion skill. But it cannot become a 
revenue- producing property—a busy 
office, a theater, or a luxurious hotel 
—until electricity has made it so. It 
is electricity that gives a building /ife. 

Because of electricity, water flows 
hundreds of feet above surrounding 
levels, heat and fresh air circulate to 
On dark 


nights and sullen days electricity scatters 


inside, windowless rooms. 


sunshine throughout every nook and 


corner. Swift automatic electric eleva- 


tors whisk you up or down in the 
twinkling of an eye, yet with a barely 
perceptible sense of motion. 


In every phase of building and 


ELECTRIC POWER BUILDS BUYING POWER 


Westinghouse 


building equipment, Westinghouse is 
co-operating with architects and con- 
struction engineers to make steel and 
stone more enduring—and more 
friendly. Westinghouse responsibility 
runs the entire course, including light- 
ing, motors, switchboard panels, auto- 
matic elevators, arc welding equipment, 


appliances, and controls of every sort. 


Westinghouse 


ication 
Apparasos 
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these Facts 
any Statistical 


MOODY’S MANUALS FOR 1931, with Weekly Supplements, will give you a 
new conception of statistical services. The outstanding feature of the Man- 
uals is simply this: they comprise a complete statistical service in themselves. 
Having them it is unnecessary to purchase accessory services to round out 
your sources of financial facts. In one service... at one low cost... you 
may obtain this year all the information you will ever need covering any se- 
curity. To bring home to you the superiority of Moody’s Manuals for 1931... 


Here are the Facts... 


l > >» Coverage: Moody’s five volumes completely cover 17,000 American and 
foreign corporations and over 30,000 government and municipal securities. 
No other service even closely approximates this complete coverage of the 

entire investment field. 


> > Convenience: Two quick references . . . . there’s the data you want. 

> Manuals contain basic information .. . . Weekly Supplements bring current 
news. No complex filing systems, no mislaid or “borrowed” bulletins just 

when you want them most. We will be glad to demonstrate the ease of 
operation of this service in comparison with any service you may be using. 


3 > > Reliable: Lowest error-factor . . . . accurate and dependable as human 
effort can make them. Bankers who have used Moody’s Manuals for more than 
20 years will gladly substantiate this fact. 


A, > >» Speed: Manuals kept up-to-date by Weekly Supplements. Each Saturday, 
the events of the week are sent to you, cumulatively indexed, and meeting your 
every need for current information. 


> > Moody’s Ratings: No other statistical 

5 service can supply them. Moody’s Ratings have been 
accepted by bankers and by the investing public for 

over 20 years as the standard yardstick of invest- 

ment merit. Because of present-day trends in se- 

curity markets, it is obvious that this year Moody’s 

Ratings take on added value to Manual subscribers. 


> > Eeonomy: Relatively the same information 

6 that Moody’s Manuals with Weekly Supplements 
bring you, can be obtained elsewhere only by purchasing a combination of 
“services”. In no one other service will you find all the features that Moody’s 

Manuals for 1931 include. For instance, detailed Bond Descriptions ... . 

usually sold as a separate service. Or again Moody’s Ratings without extra cost. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


before you Subscribe 


Service for 


From another angle, Moody’s offers you further opportunities for sound econ- 
omy. You can buy as much... or aslittle... statistical information as you 
need. The publication of Moody’s Manuals in five volumes, puts the purchase 
of complete service on an economically efficient basis. The five volumes 
(Government & Municipal; Banks, Finance and Insurance; Industrials; Public 


Utilities; and Railroads) cost but $150.00, complete with Weekly Supple- 


ments for a full year. 

Individual volumes may be bought separately at $30.00 each. Subscriptions 
for the 1931 edition are now being taken. Because the greater part of each 
edition is sold in advance, we suggest that you enter your subscription for 
the 1931 Manuals now. Deliveries will be made strictly in the order in which 


reservations are received. We shall be glad to furnish additional information. 
Address inquiries to 


MOODY’S INVESTORS SERVICE 


John Moody, President 
65 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 
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g Have your secre- 
=tary send 10c for 
assorted samples 
to find your per- 
sonal pen. Ester- 
brook Pen Co., 
52 CooperStreet, 
Camden, N. J. 


Fingers holding papers. are safe! 
of ACCO PUNCH does not touch hand. 
Steel dies cut holes with only a slight pres 
sure of fingers. 

ACCO PUNCHES never rust, break or 


need servicing of any sort—the safest, speed- 
fest and strongest you can buy. For all 
standard loose leaf gauges and holes. Uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed. 

Write for circular, giving 


dealer’s name 
AMERICAN CLIP CO. 
Island City, hed Y. 
Acco Canadian Co., 


ACCO PUNCHES 


Look before you leap— 
Read before you build— 


“The Fundamentals of Good Bank Building” 


by Alfred Hopkins of 
HOPKINS & DENTZ, ~~ ARCHITECTS 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Published by BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


THE BURROUGHS 


FROM A BUSY DESK 


By Hy. W. Sanders 


HEsupreme example of effrontery 

is related by a well known San 

Francisco banker. He has a fine 
home in the country, within easy 
driving distance of the city, located on 
a highway. Sunday drivers have an- 
noyed him considerably by driving in 
and picnicking on his lawns, picking 
the flowers, and strewing papers and 
other debris about the place. A few 
Sundays ago, however, one of these 
parties capped the climax by going up 
to the residence and asking permission 
to use the tennis court. 
The lady of the house was 
so taken aback that she 
said they could. Later her 
huband came in and asked 
who the strangers were, 
and, on being informed what 
had occurred, he took down 
his telephone and ordered a 
nice high woven-wire fence 
to be erected along the 
highway. Now, against his 
natural inclinations, he 
orders the gates to be locked 
on Sundays and holidays. 


* * * 


In West Africa, we are informed, 
bottles of gin have been used for money 
among the natives and traders. Imagine 
the job of the bank examiners over 
there. 

* * 


Most banks nowadays place a certain 
amount of their funds in selected first 
mortgages, especially since the passage 
of the McFadden Act enabled national 
banks to make such loans up to one- 
half of their savings or time deposits. 
Few, however, accept such business on 
the amortization plan. Partly this is 
due to conservatism and partly to a 
fear that the bookkeeping in connec- 
tion with monthly-payment loans will 
be excessively expensive. Some banks, 
however, are finding that amortized 
loans can be made to bear a slightly 
higher rate of interest and thus offset 
the small cost of receiving and record- 
ing the monthly payments, while there 
can be no question as to the greater 
safety of such loans. They conform to 
the well known banking requirement of 
self-liquidation, and the capital sum is 
steadily reduced from time to time as 
the buildings suffer from wear and tear 
and depreciation through changes in 
styles and in the character of neighbor- 
hoods. The public has become edu- 
cated to the amortized loan and people 
prefer the kind of mortgages on their 
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Mr. Sanders 


homes that steadily reduce and never 
fall due, so that there is no problem of 
refinancing. The legal requirement 
that such loans be limited to five years, 
can be met by making the last pay- 
ment call for the entire balance at the 
end of the first five years, then re- 
financing if necessary. 


* * * 


Economic cycles hit hardest in 
pioneer communities because in these 
there is greater employment of credit 
and less vested wealth. The 
long series of panics, booms 
and depressions that mark 
the history of our Middle 
West is a case in point. In 
Australia there have been 
terrible slumps from time to 
time. On the other hand, 
in stable communities where 
people live for generations 
on the same farms and in 
the same small towns, as for 
example in many New 
England districts or in parts 
of Pennsylvania or in the 
older settled parts of 
Canada, business goes on 
very much the same from year to 
year and decade to decade. One of the 
most desirable economic changes in this 
country would be a general stabiliza- 
tion all around—less feverish ‘‘pros- 
perity,” and less acute ‘‘depression.”’ 
Perhaps it will come in time by the 
growth in wealth of all sections equally 
and less dependence upon borrowing 
from one part of the country to 
another. 

ok * * 


Told in all seriousness by an officer 
of the Bank of Italy National Trust 
and Savings Association, of San Fran- 
cisco, that recently a customer came 
into the head office of the bank asking 
for some one who could speak Italian 
tointerpret for him. There were plenty 
of clerks with Italian names ending in 
**-etti,’’ but they were all of the younger 
generation and unable to speak the 
language of their fathers. Finally one 
was discovered who was able to do the 
interpreting. Since then we learn that 
the bank’s name is to be changed to 
“Bank of America.” 


* * * 


Our friend, the trust officer, tells us 
this one: that his institution had a 
living trust in which it was provided 
that the property should, on the death 
of the trustor, be distributed according 
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Thirty-nine 


Looking Ahead 
For Business 


Central Hanover believes 
that she prosperity uf 


banks or trust companies 
ten years from now is 
today by the presence, or 


lack, of systematic plan- 


ning for growth. 


CENTRAL HANOVER 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


15 Offices in 15 Manhattan Centers 


Representatives in London, Paris, Berlin and Buenos Aires 


NO SECURITIES FOR SALE 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER 105 MILLION DOLLARS 
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SEVEN REASONS WHY 


the public continues 
to prefer Silent Automatic 


above all other oil burners .. . 


1—Silent Automatic leads the world in production of 
domestic oil burners. 


2—ANY “Silent” owner will say, “I’m satisfied,” and 
MEAN it! 

3—Silent Automatic is produced by experts who, for five 
years, have built oil burners and oil burners ONLY. 

4—"“Silent” gives you the “Wiping WALL-FLAME,” an ex- 
clusive feature. It provides the difference in all ’round 
efficiency that is so emphatically in favor of “Silent”. 


5—“Silent” has completed and is occupying the world’s 
largest factory devoted — a to the production of 
domestic oil burners . . . the “Silent” organization is 


PERMANENT. 


6—The economy, dependability and heating satisfaction 
es by Silent Automatic is proved by hundreds of 
etters of commendation from owners. . . letters which 
“Silent” is glad to show at any time. 


7—The satisfaction of every owner is doubly guaranteed 
by Silent Automatic’s unequalled service facilities. 


We shall be glad to offer the opportunities provided by a Silent Automatic dealership to any 
of your clients whom you consider capable of making the most of our liberal franchise. 


SILENT AUTOMATIC CORPORATION 


12001 East Jefferson Avenue Detroit, Michigan 


THE NOISELESS OIL BURNER 
(356) 


Made by the World’s Largest Producer of Domestic Oil Burners 
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to her will, or, if intestate, according to 
the regular legal schedules. In due 
time the trustor died leaving the 
beneficiary, her husband, in possession 
of the property, a ranch, and leaving 
a will by which he was given only a 
life interest in the property. There 
were several thousand dollars in cash 
or securities. Owing to depression in 
the farming industry, the ranch is a 
liability rather than an asset, but a 
lively fight developed over the money, 
some relatives preparing to fight the 
will. The man on the ranch badly 
needed the money to finance a crop. 
At last accounts, the bank was refusing 
on legal advice to do anything except 
pay the money into court, or to a 
trustee appointed by the court to carry 
out the terms of the will. In the mean- 
time no crops were being produced. 


* * 


One lending officer says that he feels 
inclined to change the wording of his 
notes to read “...... days after date I 
promise to renew, etc.,”’ instead of “‘] 
promise to pay.” 


* * * 


The same banker tells of a woman 
coming to him and asking for a loan of 
$100. She had overspent her allow- 
ance. The banker said that he would 
be glad to let her have the money but 
that, according to the law in that state, 
her husband would have to sign the 
note. She protested that she did not 
want her husband to know of her 
shortage. The banker earnestly coun- 
seled her to tell him about it and take 
his advice and she went away. Next 
day she and her husband were back in 
the bank, and both signed a note for 
$100 as desired. As they left, the 
woman lingered and thanked the 
banker for his advice, adding that she 
and her husband had a better under- 
standing now than for years past. 


* * * 


A similar instance, but with a dif- 
ferent ending, comes to mind. Some 
years ago a country banker conceived 
the idea of calling on some of his more 
substantial savings depositors as well 
as his commercial ones, as an expression 
of interest and good will. The third 
one so called upon received him in the 
presence of her husband and when the 
banker expressed his satisfaction at 
having her as a customer of the savings 
department and so forth, he felt he had 
made a mistake. The next day the 
woman called and withdrew her ac- 
count which she had been carrying 
without the knowledge of her husband. 
She was highly incensed by the 
banker’s well-intentioned action. 


* * * 


In a safe deposit department, two 
brothers who had not spoken for years 
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Announcing 


Easier... Faster... More Accurate 


Machine Bookkeeping 


NO OTHER DESK for machine bookkeeping has this conve- 
nient check tray. Press the trigger and the guide rod pops out. 
Push it back and it’s locked in place. 


Art 


JAMESTOWN ~ NEW YORK 


with this new Art Metal Desk! 


ANK bookkeepers themselves helped to plan this new Art 
Metal desk. It fits right up to the bookkeeping machine, 
with an offset for the carriage. A bookkeeper can sit down at it, 
slip her handbag into the tiny extra drawer under the top, and 
do her whole day’s work. 


She pulls the top forward ten inches to sort her checks. All 
the working space her arm can reach ... and no cracks to tear 
corners. A guard rail keeps checks from sliding to the floor. 


After checks are posted, she files them right in the desk 
drawers. One pressure on a trigger releases the guides for re- 
arrangement or expansion. 


There are twelve trays, three to a drawer . . . room enough to 
file checks until they go to the depositors. If you don’t need 
that many, the extra space comes in handy for ledger sheet 
supplies, daily average balance sheets, and stop payment cards. 
Or the desk may be had with one check tray drawer and one 
big drawer for ledger sheets. 

We'd be glad to tell you more about this smooth-working new 
desk . . . arrange for a demonstration right in your bank if you 
wish. Won’t you write us—or phone your Art Metal distributor? 


BRONZE AND STEEL INTERIOR EQUIPMENT FOR BANKS, LIBRARIES AND 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS...HOLLOW METAL DOORS AND TRIM 
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ACCOUNTING RECORDS EQUIPMENT 


BY 


Mave a careful check on your Trust 
Department operation and you're certain to 
conclude that simplified trust accounting is 
more efficient, more economical in the long 
run than the old-fashioned pen-and-ink 
method. 


Then, when you adopt simplified trust 
accounting, double check by having McBee 
install and service the records equipment 
vital to any system. McBee men throughout 
the country are already trained to the task. 


McBee manufactures all forms and equipment 
for the Burroughs Simplified Trust System 
... installs, services and guarantees every 
item. The cost is no more than that of 
ordinary records equipment. Call your local 
McBee office or write direct. 


M:Bee 


Binder Company 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
ATHENS, OHIO 
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happened to rent boxes unknown to 
each other, and met in the vault. 
Their boxes were situated side by side. 


* * * 


The First National Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Santa Barbara, California, 
has a novel idea. It consists in carry- 
ing on its windows a list of principal 
correspondents in other cities. As a 
beautiful place of residence for the 
wealthy, visitors often come from im- 
portant cities and are impressed by 
seeing the names of their banks listed 
as being in correspondence with the 
local institution. To one acquainted 
with banking conditions, the high 
standing of the correspondents named 
is impressive. 

* * * 


A banker was returning from a 
creditors meeting of the “‘Wholesalers 
Board of Trade,” an organization for 
the protection of its members against 
credit losses. A merchant had been 
closed up, owing to the frozen condi- 
tion of his accounts, and the question 
was discussed as to whether it would 
be best to let him stay open and try to 


work out, or whether it was necessary 


to force him into liquidation. The 
banker’s claim was small and he there- 
fore was not much interested, but sub- 
sequently commented on the fact that 
the Board of Trade always seemed to 
him to be unnecessarily severe in such 
cases, seldom giving the embarrassed 
one a chance to work out. Possibly 
this is because mercantile credits are 
altogether more elastic than those in 
banking. The wholesaler knows he will 


_ lose something every little while and 


| emerging. 


his natural impulse is to take the loss 
and liquidate what he can. In other 
words, credit is for him a sideline, 
while for the banker it is the main 
business. Banks see a more complete 
picture, and if a bank decides to help 
a customer through, it is usually done 
successfully. 


* * * 


Philip Withermore says that if he 
doesn’t like an advertising campaign, 
it is probably a good one. 


* * * 


Two types of branch control are 
One is the closely-knit 
system where all branches are physi- 
cally close enough to head office for 
frequent communication by telephone 
and messenger. In this sort of organi- 
zation, the officers at head office are 
able to manage the branches per- 
sonally, and the manager of the branch 
becomes little more than a super-teller 
or chief clerk, without a very high 
status or responsibility. In the other 
type of organization, an effort is made 
to build up each unit into a separate 
bank. The buildings are finer and on 
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combined 
in 


this new 


THIS combination desk and safe brings protec- 
tion to records right where they are used and 


eliminates forever the necessity of carrying 
them back and forth. 


In this new system of card filing you will find 
it easy to locate the account you want. You 
will find it convenient to remove dead accounts 
and enter new ones. You will find the index 


system complete. 


The card trays are all removable and inter- 
changeable and are made in many sizes. The 


posting shelf you see in the picture slides easily 


Diebold Reeord Desk-Safe 


from one end of the safe to the other. Several 


people can work with ease at the same time at 
this Record Desk-Safe. 


This Record Desk-Safe is certified to afford 2 
hours of fire protection, based on tests in our 
laboratory. 

Bring your equipment up to date with this 
new unit. It will pay for itself in the time it 
saves and the protection it gives your records. 


Write for full information. 


Twenty-four-hour protection against day- 


light hold-up, burglary and fire is now available. 


SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY. CANTON, OHIO 


SEVENTY YEARS OF BANK SERVICE 
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A firecompany of 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Protecting Lives and Property 


a life insurance companies have out- 
standing over ninety million policies. Prac- 
tically everyone who carries any considerable 
amount of life insurance has one or more mutual 
policies. 

In the field of fire insurance, many strong, sea- 
soned legal reserve companies operating on the 


Mutual fire management has effected enormous 
savings through fire prevention effort; through 
conservative and economical management. 

These savings have been passed on to policy- 
holders in dividends—millions of dollars 
annually. 

Every property owner should inform himself 


same basic mutual principles, offer 
policyholders all of the traditional 
and tried advantages of the mutual 
plan of insurance. 

Your interest is the sole concern 
of mutual fire companies. As a pol- 
icyholder you benefit directly by 
anything that benefits your com- 
pany. There are no stockholders in 
a mutual corporation. 


FEDERATION OF. 
INSURANCE 


An Unparalleled Record 


75 leading, legal reserve companies under State 
supervision constitute the Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies. The oldest Federa- 
tion pany was ded in 1752. Five others 
are more than 100 years old. 


Of the remaining companies— 
9 are between 75 and 100 years old 
10 are between 50 and 75 years old 
30 are between 25 and 50 years old 
20 are between 10 and 25 years old 
The Federation companies are protecting prop- 
erty to the extent of six billion dollars — have 
assets in excess of ninety million dollars — have 
returned to policyholders savings of more than 
one thirty millions of dollars. 


about the operation and principles 
of mutual fire insurance — its rec- 
ord of 178 years of service —its 
savings to policyholders. 

A booklet will be sent on re- 
quest. There is, of course, no obli- 
gation involved. Address Mutual 
Fire Insurance, Room 2203-D, 180 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 


Illinois. 


MUTUAL 
COMPANIES 


FIRE 
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more expensive properties —corner lo- 
cations usually. The managers are 
more experienced and have higher 
salaries and more responsibilities. A 
full range of services is offered at every 
branch. This sort of arrangement is 
found where the system is more 
scattered and the branches farther 
away from head office. One variation 
of this plan, amounting perhaps to a 
third system, is to group the branches 
under local district supervisors who 
travel around to the offices under their 
control. Success with this system de- 
pends on the relationship between the 
local manager and his group officer and 
the understanding and co-operation 
given by head office to both. In the 
last analysis, credit decisions on most 
local loans cannot be made at long 
range. If the supervisor has too much 
territory to cover, the responsibility 
must be delegated to the local man. 
* * * 

Add to our recent items about 
bankers who have been with the same 
institutions for many years, the name 
of Henry Hoppe, vice-president of 
Western Bank and Trust Company, 
Cincinnati, who has been on the job 
for more than fifty years. 


Investment Insurance 
Trust in Practice 


(Continued from page 25) 


available within the trust to make the 
required payment, the cancellation 
contemplated being only for the pur- 
pose of maturing the entire trust as a 
possible endowment. 

After the plan has been agreed upon, 
a copy signed both by the trustee and 
the donor should be incorporated as 
Schedule “A” of the trust agreement 
and reference made in the trust agree- 
ment directly to the provisions of the 
plan. 

One thing must be borne strongly 
in mind by both parties to the agree- 
ment, and that is that, after all, the 
plan is not a rigid, fixed something 
which must be adhered to whether 
school keeps or not. It is nothing more 
nor less than the record of an intended 
course of procedure which will be used 
in building up a “planned estate.’ 
The trust agreement should most care- 
fully and generously provide that the 
amount of annual deposits may be 
revised either upwards or downwards, 
that additional securities may be de- 
posited and that contemplated can- 
cellations may be abandoned —finally 
producing, if you will, a net estate 
probably approximating that origi- 
nally planned, but achieved, because 
of fortunate or unfortunate circum- 
stances, by entirely different methods 
than had been in the minds of the 
careful conservators when the project 
was first planned. 
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CONTACTS THAT ARE HIDDEN ASSETS 


In the areas indicated by the “Magic 
Carpet” reside the progressive fami- 


lies from whom Pittsburgh banks 


draw their best individual customers. There are such areas in every city. 


Every contact with these important customers should be turned to account. 


e An excellent opportunity is offered when they are purchasing A. B. A. 


Cheques. You reach them at the right time and in your own office —for 


they must come to the bank to buy their cheques. It is a most auspicious 


time to suggest such services as trust funds, storage of valuables and the 


custody of securities. © And even while your customers are off on their 


travels, your contact with them is maintained, for on every one of their 


A. B. A. Cheques they see the name of the bank—an important and ex- 


clusive A. B. A. feature. @ Use A. B. A. Cheques to cultivate more business. 


CHEQUES 


CERTUFEIED 


OFFICIAL TRAVEL CHEQUE OF AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Statement Envelopes 


That Provide Privacy and Safety 


"THERE are several Amestyle Safety En- 
velopes specially designed for use by 
banks as statement envelopes. They keep 
customers pleased and eliminate complaints, 
because they do not arrive open or torn. 
Leading institutions in New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Boston and other centers are 
using them. Made of strong materials and 
with well-gummed flap, they assure safe 
delivery in the mails. Their convenience 
means saving of clerks’ time. Distinctive 
in appearance, yet moderately priced. 


Samples will be furnished free of charge upon request. 


AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE CO. 
55 Sudbury St. BOSTON, MASS. 


NEXT WINDOW | 


A PRACTICAL, ATTRACTIVE and EVER- 
LASTING BRONZE SIGN. Lettered on 
both sides so that either window may be 
designated. Price, $4.00 each. 


The prices on this as well as on other 


Name Plates, Signs, or 
Tablets 


Produced by us are also attractive. 
ART IN BRONZE CO., Inc., 1631 East 41st St. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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tetthemany interesting, UNION TRUST« 
vistas in the largest single CLEVELAND 
banking room in the world— Resources over $300,000,000 
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THE BURROUGHS 


The Facts in Bank 
Management 


(Continued from page 11) 


reasonable on their investment and not 
merely on the par value of their stock. 

The opinion is very general, and in 
many cases justified, that people em- 
ployed in banks are usually paid com- 
paratively small salaries. Many banks 
upon being questioned on this point, 
will state that their earnings do not 
justify the payment of any better 
salaries. Isn’t this rather definitely an 
incriminating admission on the part of 
the management of such a bank, be- 
cause in the final analysis, the earning 
power of a bank is mainly determined 
by its management and in very few 
instances by conditions over which 
management has no control. It is a 
duty of the management of the bank 
to see that it earns sufficient to allow it 
to pay a reasonable salary commen- 
surate with responsibility and ability 
to its employees. 

In conclusion, it may be said that a 
bank properly meeting its duties, will 
be a successful bank and that its duties 
will be: 

lst—To be of aid to its depositors 
and to care for their funds in such a 
manner as to protect them at all times 
and 

2nd—To remember that its stock- 
holders are equally entitled to con- 
sideration and that accordingly it must 
not render service at the cost of 
liquidity or reasonable earning power; 
nor on the other hand, if it is going to 
fulfill its duties to its community, fail 
to care for its customers and its com- 
munity requirements in its desire to 
earn exceedingly large profits and al- 
ways to have its investments in such 
form that the management is absolutely 
free from all care and worry. 


Who Bears the Loss ? 


ig is elementary law that if a holder 

of a note leaves it with a bank for 
collection, the bank becomes the agent 
of the holder for that purpose, a rule 
which has been approved by the 
Alabama, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania and 
Tennessee courts. 

Suppose, however, that before the 
note matures, the maker leaves the 
money with a bank to pay the note, 
but the note is not in the hands of the 
bank at that time, the bank fails, and 
the money is a “total wreck.” 

Who must bear the loss? 

On this point the New York courts 
have ruled against the maker (in 89 
N. Y. 100), on the ground that, until 
the note is received by the bank, the 
latter is acting as agent for the maker 
and not for the holder. —M. L. H. 
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CLEARING HowSE 


These Convincing 


S ELECTRIC PROTECTIVE EQUIPMENT 
- ‘AUTOMATICALLY 
| ana SILENTLY 
BAN D I | &, PROTECTS US AGAINST ALL FORMS OF 
| 
4 ELIMINATE CUSTOMER AND 
a EMPLOYEE FEAR OF A BANDIT 
4 RAID— 
A Brilliant Neon Tube Sign, displayed, 
Because 
i Bandit Would Attempt a Raid 
Ss 
WARNING Without Hope of Profit ? 
: THIS CASH DRAWER National all-electric protective equipment automatically and 
no AUTOMATICALLY silently is placed in action, without the usual push buttons and 
CLOSES AND 16 LOCKED foot contrivances, or without offering resistance in any form. ae 
x- DURING A Demonstrations to hundreds of bankers at the A. B. A. Conven- 
n- tion in September, caused a sensation by instantly stopping : 
st DAY TIME 
of 1. Mob raids during banking hours, especially at noon period. 
r; 2. Early-morning attack on first employee arriving at bank. 
to 3. Lone bandit with demand note at Teller’s cage or Officer’s desk. 
il 4. After-hour raid, when shades are drawn. 
This sign, cath dai and on AND IN DITION 
1. Normal operation is speeded up. 
E 2. Elimination of invitation for raids, because employees’ carelessness 
ly is impossible. 
3. The advertising value of protecting your customers without the 
use of firearms or obnoxious devices. ° 
4. The National system is quickly installed, without interference to iG 
business, and without defacing banking fixtures. : 
| 5. The equipment is priced within the reach of every bank. 
er 
or THIS DOOR T 
on HE NATIONAL SAFE 


AUTOMATICALLY 
pr AND Lock COMPANY 


on GENERAL OFFICES—2345 EAST 69th STREET 


mare S I ma EN TLy WORKS— EAST 69th TO 70th ST., AND PENNSYLVANIA R. R. 
CLEVELAND, U. S. A 
We * 
ro A DAYTIME | The National Safe and Lock Co. 
the | 2345 East 69 Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
nd H O - D U Pp | We are interested in obtaining additional information of your holdup pro- 
| tection. We have:........:....:... Teller’s cages in daily use. 

ntil All interior doors, and vault day gate, 

the (Size — 334" x 434") NOTE—A sketch of the banking room, showing cage, vault and officer’s location, will id 
ker | enable us to quote you by return mail. 
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BANK bandit in a recent holdup 
in the Peace River country of 


OFFICE OFFSET Alberta, varied the usual method 
LITHOGRAPHY of escape by using a motor boat instead 
of the high-powered automobile. His 
MACHINE plan of ‘“‘getaway,” while original, was 
For fac-simile pro- not effective because the boat was dis- 
abled by the bullets of a citizen posse 
checks, drafts, notes, as it passed under a bridge. After a 
statements, reports, reign of terror in which a police officer 
orm letters, folders, was seriously wounded, the bandit was 
killed in an exchange of shots with the 
hundred thousand 
posse. 
Prints or Duplicates Anything 


illustrations including ones without showing i 
The Peace River holdup was one of 


matter, anything. several recent attacks on branch banks 
which ended disastrously for the ban- 
—American Can Co., elephone Co., Butler Bros. 
Dennison Co”, Eastman Kodak” Co. Genera 
rie Co., Genera re Co., Kroger Grocery Co., 
National Cash Register Co., N. Y. State, Otis toils of the at ontrea 
Co., Pullman Car Co., Sargent & Co., Sinclair Oil Co., owing to the prompt action of a quick- 
Electric, witted patrolman and an extraordinary 
_WRITE TODAY For Particulars stroke of fate. Shortly after a Mon- 
arn to a dollar what an equipment for 
your needs will cost and what it will do pd treal branch bank had been held oP 
an The eee pee, tell us about your and robbed of $3,500, a patrolman who 
ai was off duty noticed a man drop a roll 


REINER’S ROTAPRINT. INC of bills on the street. Catching up 


with the careless citizen, the officer 

called his attention to it but was 
“ greeted with a violent blow. The 

patrolman held the man and took him 
to the police station where he was later 
identified as being involved in the bank 

Adding M achine robbery —and nearly all the money 


taken was found in his pockets. 


Ribbons 


When a resident of Aklavik, North 
West Territory in northern Canada, 
wishes to transact any banking busi- 

Well Made ness, all he has to do is to drop into the 
nearest bank —which happens to be the 
Royal Bank of Canada’s branch at 
Fort McMurray, Alberta, only 1,566 
miles to the south. If an Aklavikian 


that are— 


Of only the highest grade 
materials and under the 
most exacting require- 


ments desires to consult his banker person- 

D ally, a considerable outlay is necessary. 
urable He has the choice of an expensive 
Stand up under all the journey on land and water involving 
hard usage that you give months of travel through a wilderness, 
them day after day. or the more modern airplane method to 
McMurray at a cost of $410. Fort 

S atisf actory McMurray is located at the end of the 


steel of the Great Waterways Railway 
300 miles north of Edmonton and is a 
business center for a vast northern 
territory. Some idea of the extent of 


Register clear impres- 
sions that remain perma- 
nently neat and legible. 


the banking field tributary to the 
McMurray branch is indicated by the 
writing to Canadian Bank Directory which shows 


Fort McMurray the nearest banking 


BURROUGHS ADDING point for Fort McPherson 1,512 miles 
MACHINE COMPANY distant, Fort Good Hope 1,175, Fort 


b oth Norman 1,125, and Fort Providence 
Detroit « Michigan 821 miles distant. All of these points 
Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ont. are trading posts in the North West 


Territories and some of them have 
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New Time and Money (anadian Notes and Comment 


and All Other Businesses 


By G. A. G. 


recently been brought much nearer 
civilization by the extension of air 
services from Fort McMurray. 


* * * 


Canadian banks are doing their bit 
to confound the pessimists and assist 
in putting business back on an even 
keel. A world-wide survey of condi- 
tions issued by the Royal Bank of 
Canada, shows that Canada has fared 
much better than many other coun- 
tries in the present depression. The 
Bank of Nova Scotia is conducting a 
campaign in Canadian newspapers de- 
signed to inspire confidence. The bank 
points out that all plans for the future 
should be based on knowledge of the 
long term rate of progress and that 
Canada’s record has shown the country 
will not stand still. The Bank of 
Toronto is also running a well executed 
campaign in which each industry is 
dealt with separately and its progress 
and possibilities reviewed. The banks 
are backing up their expressions of 
confidence by going ahead with their 
own expansion plans. New branches 
are being opened and new bank build- 
ings are being erected in nearly all the 
large cities in the Dominion. 


* * * 


Among the new bank buildings which 
are being erected this year in Montreal 
is an uptown office of the Montreal 
City and District Savings Bank. 
Present plans call for a two story build- 
ing which will be set on a foundation 
capable of supporting eight additional 
stories and a tower two stories high. 
The Montreal City and District Sav- 
ings Bank operates about twenty of- 
fices in the Montreal district and is 
getting an amendment to its charter 
whereby the bank may open branches 
elsewhere than in the city of Montreal. 
This would indicate that the bank, 
which is one of Canada’s oldest savings 
institutions, will expand to other sec- 
tions of the province of Quebec. 


* * * 


A new post has been created in some 
of the larger Canadian banks as a 
result of the now general use of labor- 
saving machinery. Some of the banks 
have a routine organization officer who 
visits the different branches and in- 
vestigates their mechanical require- 
ments. This officer then confers with 
the manager who recommends the 
installation of the machinery suitable 
to the branch needs. Duties of the 
routine organization officer also include 
the organization of mechanized de- 
partments and the instruction of the 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


For 


Foreign Banking 


Facilities 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


INVESTED CAPITAL 150 MILLION DOLLARS 
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YOUR HEART 
THE RIGHT PLACE 


The very heart of your records is the paper. Binders, rings, posts, leather, 
tabs—all important accessories— but what actually keeps your figures 
alive? The paper pages ; they are the heart of your ledger. 


A ledger, like a man, unsound at heart, is a poor risk; all the king’s 
horses and all the accessories can’t put together again a humpty-dumpty 
ledger whose paper-heart breaks under the strain. 


Detendum 


A national favorite among stationers. Users who have had the sad expe- 
rience of pages cracking, tearing out at the rings, figures growing illegible 
as the paper-surface grew fuzzy, edges furring, erasures plowing right 
through the paper on third or fourth rubbing, will do well to listen to 
the stationer’s story of Defendum Ledger. It stands up under the strain, 
has endurance, breaking-strength, folding-strength, and the virtues that 
only long rag fibers and careful fabrication can build into ledger paper. 


Give your stationer a chance to put the heart of your records 
and ledgers in the right place — in the paper. 


USE 
E BE 


A National Standard for Ledger Leaves and 
Worthwhile Records — Defendum Ledger 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 


Over two thousand tons of good rag ledger paper every year 
Papermakers at HOLYOKE, MASS. for 76 years 
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staff in the most efficient use of the 
machinery. 


* * * 


The story of how an altered number 
on a savings pass book proved the 
turning point in the business of a now 
profitable branch of a Canadian bank, 
is just another indication of the thin 
line separating success and failure. A 
veteran banker in discussing a pioneer- 
ing experience, tells that on one oc- 
casion he was sent to open a branch at 
a point where there was stiff competi- 
tion in the shape of a long established 
branch of another bank. He found the 
going pretty hard at first and made 
little progress. 

He was puzzled. The town appeared 
well able to support two banks, but the 
prospects that he had lined up were 
hesitant and doubtful that the branch 
was to be permanent. The manager 
decided that there was some under- 
lying reason for their attitude, par- 
ticularly as his bank had received some 
encouragement to establish at this 
point. By accident he discovered that 
a garrulous but influential citizen had 
opened a savings account shortly after 
the branch had commenced operations 
and had been given a pass book num- 
bered 15. A month later the same 
individual opened another account for 
some member of his family and after 
subtracting the numbers of the two 
books, he had stated publicly that in 
his opinion the bank had not received 
enough business to warrant it staying, 
as it had opened up so few accounts 
during the month. The manager de- 
cided that he had uncovered the reason 
for his non-success but said nothing 
and bided his time until a few weeks 
later his officious customer again ap- 
peared at the receiving wicket to open 
a third account. This time the man- 
ager was ready for him and handed the 
customer a new shiny bank book with 
an imposing three-figure number on it. 
Later, when the customers started 
coming, the manager learned that his 
number-juggling had turned the trick. 
The talkative citizen had become sud- 
denly bullish on the bank’s chances of 
permanency and had circulated some 
impressive statistics on the number of 
accounts it had acquired. 


* * * 


The practice of referring large cash 
withdrawals in the savings department 
to the manager, accountant or other 
senior officer, is pretty general in 
Canadian banks. It has been found by 
experience that this plan reacts favor- 
ably for the bank, both in the retention 
of accounts and the development of 
business for other departments. ‘John 
Doe” presents a withdrawal slip for a 
substantial amount to the savings 
teller. He may be one of several wait- 
ing his turn at the wicket which 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


APPEARANCE 


The two pine factors to consider in the choice of a safety check bond. Gilbert Safety Bond is primarily 
a “safety” bond because of its secret chemical content which does not depend upon its surface color 
treatment for its entire protection. For this reason the brilliant color, beautiful surface and excellent forma- 
tion of an all rag content bond is still retained. The tough, sound body of a high grade rag bond plus 
the chemical protective features result in a check paper that is easily the «Safest of Safety Papers.” 
Ask your lithographer or printer or write us for sample book showing this new paper in many attractive 


check styles. 


Made by GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, Menasha, Wisconsin 


GILBERT 


SAFETY BOND 
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Designing 

Engineering 

and 

Equipment 

by 

St. Louts BANK 
AND 


Equipment Co. 


Citizens 
National Bank 
Marietta 
Ohio 

(Us Conres of 
| Construction) 


i Now Isthe Time to Build 


Construction Decline Has Touched Bottom 


BUYER’S market is a time when others are anxious 

to sell. The time to build is when builders need 

business, when building materials are lowest priced, 

when labor efficiency is at a maximum. Bargain day 

in building comes just before the upward trend. That 
is the time to build. 


It is part of our “Preliminary Service” to quote a guar- 
anteed maximum cost in advance of the preparation 
of expensive working drawings and _ specifications. 


Our service, which includes complete Investment Sur- 
veys, Architectural Design, Engineering,Construction 
and Interior Equipment, is fully explained in our Pre- 
liminary Service Booklet. Copy sent upon request. 


| St. LOUIS BANK BUILDING 
‘1 AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Designers, Engineers and Builders for Banks §xclusively 
CHICAGO + + + SAINT LOUIS + + + MEMPHIS 
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immediately places the teller at a 
disadvantage in his attempt to retain 
any portion of the business. The 
teller’s sales talk must be short and it 
is possible the customer may not wish 
to discuss his affairs over the counter. 
Savings department managers say that 
much more can be accomplished by a 
senior officer with the time at his dis- 
posal to interview the customer and 
bring out, if possible, the reasons for 
the withdrawal. It has been found that 
the majority of large cash withdrawals 
in the savings department are sub- 
mitted by customers who are changing 
their place of residence to other towns 
or cities. A confidential chat will often 
present an opportunity to sell a draft 
or hold the business for the bank by 
arranging the transfer of the account 
to another branch of the bank. 
Grievances, imaginary or otherwise, 
are sometimes uncovered. These can 
be explained or corrected to the satis- 
faction of the customer and the account 
retained. 


A Missouri “Invest- 
ment” 


MISSOURI citizen made his “‘last 

will and testament,” and appointed 
a Missouri trust company the trustee 
thereof. 

“I direct my trustee hereinafter 
named to manage my estate and the 
trust funds thereof, and to make the 
same productive in such manner as he 
may deem most safe and advan- 
tageous,” the will provided. Acting 
under the supposed authority thereof, 
the trustee purchased $10,000 of 6 per 
cent bonds issued by a Mexican state, 
with principal and interest payable in 
gold in New York City, the bonds 
were in default and the beneficiaries 
of the will contended that the trustee 
was bound to replace the estate funds 
which it had used. 

“We were to use the funds as we 
should deem best, and are not re- 
sponsible for an error of judgment,” 
the trust company argued, but the 
Missouri courts ruled against it. 

“That the trustee has failed or 
neglected to direct our attention to any 
instance in this country where an in- 
vestment of that character for trust 
funds under a similar power has met 
with judicial approval, impresses us 
with the conviction that the general 
rule forbidding such investments has 
met with general acquiescence. The 
legislative policy of our state, under 
which trust companies have _ been 
established with power to execute 
similar trusts, seems also to have been 
to confirm the investment of the trust 
funds in their charge in such securities 
in our own country,” the Court said. 


—M.L. H. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


For Profits, We Choose 
Bonds 


(Continued from page 18) 


that would produce the profits. 
let our commercial paper mature and 


We 


put the money into bonds. By 1923 
we had built the bond totals up to 
$1,650,000. Commercial paper had 
dropped to a 5.00 basis and our bonds 
were yielding us 6.02. The average of 
sixty high grade general market bonds 
was a 4.63 yield at the prices of Janu- 
ary, 1923. Remember, we bought only 
good bonds that qualified to a high 
investment standard. We bought in a 
period when the finest bonds were 
cheap, with an eye on the future. In 
1926, with savings deposits pouring in 
as they did in all banks, our bond totals 
were up to $2,000,000 with a yield that 
had begun to feel the influence of easy 
money, down a little to 5.65. Com- 
mercial paper was starting up and 
brought in 4.31. The appreciated value 
of our bonds was considerable, but 
there was no need to sell. Everybody 
familiar with investments, knows what 
happened in 1928. Commercial paper 
had passed bonds in July, 1924, and 
bonds did not consistently yield more 
than commercial paper until July, 
1928. During this time long term 
bonds had held our yield up well above 
either the yield on general market 
bonds or commercial paper. Now our 
yield was down to 5.02, but commercial 
paper was only 4.74. The picture had 
changed with an amazing suddenness 
by January, 1930. Commercial paper 
slid down to 4.85, our bonds were 
yielding 5.14, and general market 
bonds, after the rush of liquidating 
stockholders looking for a place to 
invest in something with a little bot- 
tom, was over, slid back from a 6 to 
4.85 yield. 


Af EN year analysis of the yield on 

bonds in comparison with prime 4-6 
months commercial paper, shows that 
our bonds have an advantage of .456 
per cent yield in the past ten years over 
commercial paper yields. Our average 
amount invested during the ten years 
was $1,865,600. This advantage in 
yield has meant more than $85,000 in 
interest earnings in the ten years, over 
what we would have received from a 
like amount of commercial paper. This 
isnot all. Last but not least, what has 
been the result of the sales of the bonds 
sold, and the redemption of our called 
bonds? The profits from our sales and 
bonuses from bonds called at more than 
par, came to more than $117,000 for 
the ten-year period. All this in spite of 
our policy of selling first those bonds 
that would show a loss. 

We stand today with the low ebb of 
bond yields behind us, and bonds com- 
ing into their own. We have a com- 
fortable sale value on the bonds we 


ENDORSER 


There is no time like the present to 
cut the costs of routine jobs. With 
an American Check Endorser, you 
can endorse and list in less time than 
it formerly took just to list—do two 
jobs better and more quickly than 
you formerly could do one. As the 
adding machine operator lists checks 
on the adding machine, he simply 
drops them into the Endorser—and 
the Endorser does the rest, automati- 
cally stacking the endorsed checks 
in the same order they are listed. 


No checks can be ‘‘skipped’’—none 
can get a wrong endorsement—you 
can work right up to the last minute 
for clearings and transit. In the same 
way, the Endorser also may be used 
for signing payroll, voucher, cashier's, 
exchange, dividend and other trust 
department checks and certificates 
of deposit. All that is needed is 
another die—and dies cost but a few 
dollars. 


The American is the approved way, 
the safe way, the money-making way 
in banks throughout the country. 
We want you to see for yourself how 
well it fits your requirements. Use 
it for 30 days at our expense. The 
coupon below will bring it to you. 
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Use These Machines 
at Our Expense! 


“ Self-Repairing” 
PERFORATOR 


One of the reasons why American 
Perforators—hand, foot or electric 
power—are outselling all other makes 
combined, is found in the superiority 
of American needles and American 
die plates. American die plates are 
double thick and American needles, 
by laboratory test, are 55 per cent 
stronger than other perforating ma- 
chine needles. And in addition, any 
clerk can easily and quickly install 
new American needles in the American 
No. 22 or larger models. 


Don’t be handicapped by having 
to revert to old-fashioned methods 
of hand-cancellation every so often 
while your perforating machine is at 
the factory for repairs. Instead of 
wasting the time of your operator 
and everyone all down the line, 
replace it with a machine where your 
clerk can replace the needles. 


Just send us a sample of the per- 
foration it makes. That’s all we 
need. We'll quote you a liberal trade- 
in offer and enable you to use the 
new American for 30 days entirely at 
our expense. Mail the coupon below 
and put an end to your perforator 
troubles. 


“The Modern Way Is the American Way”’ 


ENDORSING « SIGNING & 


AMERICAN PERFORATOR CO., 613 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


Please send me complete deneiie of your 30-day trial offer for your (1 Endorser and Signer and 
O Hand, 0 Foot-Power, and () Automatic Electric Perforators, with a [) quotation of your trade-in 
allowance for our old perforating machine, sample impression of which is enclosed. 
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AMERICAN PERFORATOR CO., Est. 1910, Chicago, New York, San Francisco ‘ 
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Condensed Statement of Condition, 
September 25th, 1930 


Che 
Cleveland 
Crust Company 


58 Banking Offices in and near Cleveland 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and in Banks . 
U.S., State, Municipal and Other 


. $ 31,069,996.88 


Bonds and Investments 38,745,160.23 
Loans, Discounts and Advances 239,742,227.06 
Real Estate and Banking Houses 7,472,750.47 
Interest and Earnings Accrued and 

Other Resources ......- 2,409,357.81 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit 

and Acceptances Executed by this Bank 4,017,439.84 


Total . . .. $323,456,932.29 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . . . . 


$ 13,800,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 


12,836,353.68 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. . 2,900,082.19 
Dividends Payable 414,000.00 
Deposits . 288,760,508.65 
Other Liabilities oe 728,547.93 

Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Executed for Customers . 4,017,439.84 
Total . ... . . $323,456,932.29 

Member Federal Reserve System 


Member Cleveland Clearing House Association 


THE BURROUGHS 


hold well over the book values.. It is 
getting more difficult to sell at loss. We 
have a list of bonds that are gilt-edged 
collateral in a time of need or can be 
sold in twenty-four hours. 

The country banker, whether his 
profits are shrinking or not, and who is 
seeking to invest his reserve funds to 
increase earnings, may well study the 
bond account as a secondary reserve 
yielding income and profits. 


What’s in the Travel 
Business 


(Continued from page 22) 


In this way, did we suggest the idea 
that concern for the traveler’s comfort, 
freedom from the annoyance of making 
hotel reservations and train and boat 
connections, luggage problems, pass- 
port vexations — were all part of the job 
of the well-conducted travel depart- 
ment and, more than anything else, 
were conducive to the pleasures of the 
trip. 

At the time of the opening of the 
new quarters, an unusual guessing con- 
test was devised which was entirely in 
harmony with the spirit of the 
occasion. 

Mr. Collver announced that he had 
made the following trips during his 
fifty-four years of tour-conducting: 

Around the world (4 times). 

Around Africa (2 times). 

Around South America (6 times). 

To Japan and China (3 times). 

To Florida and Cuba (24 times). 

To the Pacific Coast and Alaska (28 

times). 

To Europe, Mediterranean and 

North Cape (35 times). 

He computed these trips in terms of 
miles and sealed the answer in one of 
the company’s vaults. 

Then it was announced to the public 
that the three persons guessing most 
correctly the total number of miles 
represented by these trips, would re- 
ceive free trips as prizes. 


"THE first prize was a cruise on the 

Great Lakes, to Mackinac and 
Chicago on the Chicago-Duluth & 
Georgian Bay Line; return by plane 
of the Universal Aviation Corporation. 

Second prize was a week-end trip to 
Cambridge Springs, Pennsylvania, on 
the Erie Railroad. Accommodations 
at the Riverside Hotel were provided at 
the Springs. 

Third prize was a round-trip flight to 
Detroit on the Stout Air Lines. These 
prizes were offered in co-operation with 
the transportation lines named. 

This prize offer was announced in 
paid newspaper and magazine adver- 
tising, and in news stories which 
featured the long service of the com- 
pany and especially built around the 


picturesque personality of Mr. Collver. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


A leading Cleveland daily even de- 
voted an editorial to the subject. 

The contest was open throughout 
housewarming week. Many research 
trips to the library to consult the Atlas 
were the result. Of course, employees 
of the bank and of all travel bureaus in 
the city were not eligible to compete. 
To help the contestants, the trips were 
itemized and printed on the form on 
which the guess was to be recorded. 
Large posters on the front of the bank 
and in the travel department show 
windows, were used to announce the 
contest. 

For the opening of the new quarters, 
a special effort was made to get unusual 
displays which are produced by the 
large transportation, steamship and 
railroad lines. A model of the Bremen 
was the eye-catcher for the announce- 
ment of the housewarming and the 
contest, and a miniature working model 
of a Ford Stout airplane was another 
window display feature. 

Publicity featuring the winners ap- 
peared in the newspapers and else- 
where as soon as they were determined 
at the close of the contest. 

Concerning the employees sales cam- 
paign, prizes were offered as usual to 
the manager whose office (there are 
fifty-eight Cleveland Trust branches) 
showed the greatest percentage in in- 
crease Over a three-year average in the 
sale of travelers’ checks and letters of 
credit; the branch manager or assistant 
manager who personally sold the largest 
amount of first-class tickets and tour 
business; to the branch employee who 
obtained the largest amount of tickets 
and tour business, and to the main 
office employee who obtained the 
largest amount of tickets and tour 
business. 

In the case of the branch office with 
the best showing, the increase was 373 
per cent. 


THE total of travel funds sold during 
the campaign exceeded that of the 
previous year by a little over $200,000, 
all the more remarkable because of 
business conditions which tended to cut 
down tourist business throughout the 
world this year by about 50 per cent in 
dollars. About the same number of 
travelers was carried but less expensive 
accommodations were used. 

The total of ticket and tour business 
was somewhat less than that of last 
year but this was undoubtedly due to 
the fact that many people had to 
forego the luxury of travel this year. 
The total sales made through the fifty- 
eight branches, however, was prac- 
tically the same as last year. 

To assist the employees in their ef- 
forts, the new business department 
Published a series of bulletins known 
as “The C.T.S. —The Cleveland Trust 
Salesman, an aid in selling Cleveland 
Trust Service.” Progress of the selling 


A DISTINCTIVE 
TOUCH TO A 
COMMON 


SERVICE... 


Getting a new cus- 
tomer costs you sev- 
eral dollars. Keeping 
him on your books 


requires only thought- 


ful service. 


You can add a 


distinctive touch to the 


commonest service 
you render—supplying 
him with checks—if you 

have your checks made on La Monte National Safety 
Paper. In giving a new customer—an old customer—a 
book of La Monte checks you place in his hands, safe, 
crisp, sturdy forms . . . passports of authority and charac- 
ter to the world of business. And, for yourself, you put 
into circulation checks that represent you well. 

La Monte National Safety Paper offers you many ad- 
vantages . . . advertising possibilities. We should like to 
make up for you, free of cost, a sketch showing how well 
your own emblem would look in La Monte paper. A letter 


from you is all that’s needed. Will you write to us today ? 


roadwa 


FREE—An unusual sample 


book of checks, M-6 made on wa 


La Monte National Safety Paper. eee Qo 
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Fifty-six 


travelers 


like the 
STATLERS 


When you discover a critical traveler 
... you'll usually find a Statler guest. 

Why? Because Statler values and 
service meet his test. Because Statler 
rates never fluctuate with the flow of 
business. Because in a variety of res- 
taurants — ranging from dining room 
to lunchroom or cafeteria — the food 
satisfies his exacting taste. 

He is as sure of these as of a private 
bath with every room . . . circulating 
ice water . . . attractive furnishings 
. immaculate cleanliness and 


HOTELS 


BOSTON 
BUFFALO 


BOSTON 
BUFFALO 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 
$T touts 
NEW YORK 


prompt and cheerful service. 

And he knows, too, that he will get 
extra conveniences in every Statler — 
a morning newspaper under the door, 
the luxurious comfort of an inner- 
spring hair mattress, a bed-head read- 
ing lamp, a full-length mirror, radio 
reception to enliven the idle hours 
and access to a well-stocked library. 

As a critical traveler, you, too, will 
find that Statler Hotels meet your 
test and that always your satisfac- 
tion is guaranteed. 


STATLER 


CLEVELAND $T. LOUIS 


NEW YORK 
| Hote/ Pennsylvania| 
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THE BURROUGHS 


effort was recorded and reported to all 
employees in this bulletin issued weekly. 

Another modern note which is 
evident in the travel department, is the 
design of the new quarters, created by 
the bank’s architect, having a ticket 
counter in the front for domestic loca] 
travel and a special department for the 
cruise and tour business. In the latter, 
customers can quietly discuss details, 
examine charts, plans, maps and 
diagrams. 

The ticket counter is of walnut 
patterned in modernistic checkerboard 
style, as is much of the furniture. The 
walls and counter are fitted with a 
black marble base, and an ornamental 
frieze of tan with silver band borders 
the wall near the ceiling. The ceiling 
is panelled in a lighter color. Lighting 
fixtures are also modernistic. 

In connection with the housewarm- 
ing, formal announcements were sent 
to the veteran customers of the com- 
pany and to the steamship and rail 
companies which the department rep- 
resents. As the result, there was a 
veritable deluge of floral tributes, 
telegrams and letters. 


The Disputed Deposit 


DEPOSIT certificates are common 
banking documents, according to 
the weight of authority in the American 
courts; an ordinary certificate of de- 
posit is a negotiable instrument, and is 
governed by the same general rules 
as a check, note or bill of exchange. 
In a recent Texas case a certificate 
of deposit, otherwise negotiable, was 
payable “in current funds,” and the 
courts of that state ruled that this did 
not prevent the certificate from being 
negotiable in the legal sense. 

The Missouri courts have arrived at 
the same conclusion in a still more 
recent case reported in 269 S. W. 959, 
where the evidence showed that a 
“*hophead” cashier, at a time when he 
was drugged to the limit, and did not 
realize what he was doing, issued cer- 
tificates of deposit for $18,000, payable 
in current funds. These certificates 
passed into the hands of holders in 
good faith and for value, and the bank 
refused payment. 

““We’re holders in due course,”’ the 
holders contended. ; 

** “Holder in due course’ applies only 
to negotiable instruments. These cer- 
tificates payable in current funds don’t 
answer that description,” the bank 
retorted. 

The Supreme Court of Missouri, 
however, in the case referred to, ruled 
against the bank. 

“The word now means anything in 
general, lawful use as money and 
accepted as such without discount,” 
was the reasoning of the Court. 

—M. L. H. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 
Radio Experience 
By W. S. Guilford 


California National Bank, Sacramento 


OR two or three years we have been 

thinking about using the radio for 
advertising the trust department. 

At the American Institute of Bank- 
ing convention at Tulsa, this was the 
subject of conversation of every bank 
advertising man we met. On the way 
home a stop was made at Denver to 
discuss the matter with Allan Herrick 
who had made a signal success with 
radio advertising for the United States 
National Bank. 

Briefly, our problem as far as a 
broadcasting station was concerned, 
was this: 

A large number of the people in the 
Sacramento and adjacent territory 
listen to programs from the three or 
four big stations in San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, occasionally reaching out 
to Seattle, Salt Lake and Denver. 

Nine out of ten people we talked 
with said that they very rarely listened 
to the local station KFBK. 

To have used the San Francisco 
stations would have entailed a large 
expense with a tremendous waste in 
the number of listeners who would be 
prospective customers of a Sacramento 
bank. 

Our problem was either to use the 
Sacramento station and help build it 
up, or forget about radio advertising 
altogether, although an attempt was 
made to interest the trust companies 
of northern California in a co-operative 
radio program to be sent out from a 
San Francisco studio. 

If this plan had gone through, it 
contemplated a division of inquiries 
which came to the station by terri- 
tories and the amount contributed by 
the various trust departments. It did 
not seem to be possible, however, to 
interest a sufficient number to make 
this plan a success. 

Meanwhile, the local station was 
improved considerably so that we 
made a contract for one-half hour 
every Wednesday night, 7:30 to 8:00, 
for six months at $17.50 per week. 
At first we had a seventy-five to one- 
hundred word announcement at the 
beginning of a program of phonograph 
record reproductions; another an- 
nouncement in the middle of the pro- 
gram, andathird attheend. There was 
some response to this, but not much. 

Then a local advertising man, 
Charles B. Brown, came to us with a 
plan for putting on a series of playlets 
called ‘‘Wisdom’s Half Hour’ and 
these have been a pronounced success. 
He charges $40 per week for writing 
the playlet and directing it. 

In the first playlets most of the parts 
Were taken by people selected by 
Brown who had had some experience 


STRONGHOLD OF MODERN BUSINESS 


True efficiency —the kind that reflects 
itself on the balance sheet—means 
speed and accuracy with a minimum 
of physical effort. Through its ability 
to achieve these desirable results, the 
Steelcase Calculating Machine Desk 
has won its way in business. 


This efficiency desk makes fast cal- 
culating work easier and speeds the 
flying fingers of the best operator. It 
is smal] and compact, saves valuable 
office space, and makes a “hit”? with 


every operator because it insures 
accurate speed with utmost ease. 


The Steelcase Calculating Machine 
Desk is demonstrated and sold by 
good office equipment dealers every- 
where. Ask your dealer to show 
you this “first aid” to speed and accu- 
racy in calculating machine work or 
write to us for details. 


METAL OFFICE FURNITURE Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


STEELCASE CALCULATING MACHINE DESKS 


1477 So. Division Avenue .° 


Makers of a 
Complete Line 
of Metal Desks 


$45.00 


Pacific Coast 
Points, $48.50 


TEELCASE 
STEELCASE] _.. FOUND WHERE BUSINESS SUCCEEDS 


The Padua Hold-Up Alarm 
Protects Against False Alarm 


_. and certain in giving alarm when 
trouble threatens, Padua foot units 
are protected against false alarms through 
careless use of broom or mop. Can be in- 
stalled as part of your present equipment. 


Lift of foot sets off alarm. 


PADUA Hold-Up Alarm Corporation 
57 Seneca Street Cohoes, N. Y. 


andscape 


roperty 


with Evergreens 


Rhododendrons and Mountain Laurel Will 
Add Beauty and Value to Your Home. 


PRICE LIST FREE 


Tennessee Evergreen Co. 
Box 578. Elizabethton, Tennessee 


GET THIS NEW 2:00 concerns 


are now visualizing 


vital facts 

ith 
Business ENGST ANT USE” char 
versity forms. 


t 
have CHART STATIONERY 
- sauiet 26 Instant Use chart forms. Send 10c for 
illustrated booklet, “Better Foresight,” describing their use. 


Business Charting Institute, 1846 Tribune Tower, Chicago, Ill. 
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Fifty-eight 


This Operator Endorses 


WESTON'S 
MACHINE POSTING 
LEDGER 


HE knows the special finish, the restful color, the 

firmness and rigidity of Weston’s Machine Post- 

ing Ledger make her work a pleasure and more 
efficient. 

Weston’s Machine Posting Ledger is made expressly 
for mechanical accounting forms, and is the logical 
choice where an economical paper is required. 

Look for the Weston watermark in your Posting 
Ledger sheets. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


Leaders in Ledger Papers 
DALTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


NO PASTING TO DO ON 
The “All Automatic’’ 


EASY SNAP 


COLLAPSIBLE STORAGE 
FILE BOXES 


“Worth Your Consideration’’ 
Pats. Pend. 


47 SIZES ~— LOWEST PRICES 
Sample on Request 


STRAYER COIN BAG CO. 


New Brighton, 30 Church St. 
Pa. New York City 


California distributor: 
Banco Corporation, Ltd., San Francisco 
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in broadcasting. Now we are using 
people in the bank and find that this 
is by far the most satisfactory ar- 
rangement. Everyone taking part has 
a circle of friends and relatives and 
this is making an ever increasing 
audience for our programs. 

In this “‘Wisdom’s Half Hour” 
playlet, there is an allegorical prelude 
in which “‘Wisdom”’ tells of the contest 
throughout the ages between Good 
Advice, Bad Advice, Folly and other 
allegorical characters. He then takes 
the listeners to some home that has a 
trust problem requiring a call to our 
trust officer and the satisfactory solu- 
tion of the particular problem. In the 
interludes, organ music from phono- 
graph records is played. 

The comments and direct results 
from these programs have been so 
satisfactory that we will continue 
throughout the year. Following “‘Wis- 
dom’s Half Hour,” we will have some 
short dialogues which will be called 
The Trust Officer’s Chair.”” A part 
of the half hour will be taken up with 
music; another part with a dialogue 
between the trust officer and some one 
who has become interested in ‘‘What 
Our Trust Department Can Do For 
You.” This will be followed by another 
series of playlets which will feature the 
travel department, trust department, 
safe deposit, and other services of the 
bank. 

This will be followed by other little 
dialogue acts which will bring out the 
set-up and services of the California 
National Company—the investment 
banking subsidiary of the California 
National Bank —then swing into some 
more playlets, possibly bringing “‘Wis- 
dom”’ back in the manner of the return 
of Sherlock Holmes. 


OUR big problem, of course, is to in- 

crease the number of listeners on 
the local radio station and we are doing 
this by sending letters to stockholders, 
directors, officers and employees of the 
bank; to the trust prospect list; 
travel list; and bond list. 

The radio programs are also adver- 
tised in about twenty daily, weekly, 
and monthly publications which carry 
the regular bank advertising. At the 
beginning of the ‘“‘Wisdom’s Half 
Hour” program, billboards were used 
to increase the audience. 

Brown has solved the problem of the 
preparation of programs. He brings 
to the job the viewpoint of a person 
outside the bank, together with that 
of an advertising man. 

We have clearly demonstrated the 
fact that there is within our own or- 
ganization remarkably clever talent and 
the plan now is to introduce into the 
programs as many different individ- 
uals in the organization as possible. 
This will, of course, greatly widen the 
circle of listeners. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Thus We Defer to the 
Ladies 


(Continued from page 27) 


This made nine mailings in all to our 
list of women. 

Do not let me give any one the 
impression that we think this series 
was the last word in reaching the 
feminine population. We consider it 
only a single step in the direction of 
the women, and hardly wasted, in view 
of the enthusiasm with which it was 
met; though we realize that none of 
this enthusiasm is any guarantee that 
they were influenced by, or that they 
even read, our trust talks on the in- 
side of the folder. 

Nor can our series to women be 
considered as a separate unit and 
credited entirely witn the results soon 
to be made known. There were other 
tie-ups in this campaign which may 
indeed have exerted the major in- 
fluence, for they dealt with the hus- 
bands, who were, you remember, our 
real prospects. 

On the same day in each month 
that a folder arrived at the homes of 
our prospects, addressed to their wives, 
the prospects themselves received at 
their offices, letters from our trust 
department signed by the vice- 
president, enclosing a card and offering 
a booklet on some form of trust service. 
Of these cards 2,000 came back and 
our trust department has been over- 
whelmed witn its unexpected load of 
mailing booklets, giving information 
desired, and following up with a repre- 
sentative where it was invited. 


[N this way we reached, on the same 

day, the men at their desks and the 
wives in their homes. We hoped that 
one of them might, by merest chance, 
mention trust service to the other, 
thereby starting a discussion terminat- 
ing in new business for our institution. 

Now at last we come to results, and 
what bank advertiser does not moan 
when confronted with this? We have 
tried so often, in vain, to check results 
from our advertising, that when we 
planned this campaign we did not 
foresee that its results might possibly 
be checked —but soon we began to see 
that it would be possible. The daily 
new business list from the trust de- 
partment was checked against the 
mailing list used for our folders, thus 
furnishing the method for finding the 
partial results which we now have. 
We know, however, that the good 
influence and results of this campaign 
will continue over a longer period than 
has yet elapsed since the series ended. 

Today, out of 7,500 prospects we 
have gained forty new customers. 
Forty is all, so far, who have come to 
our trust department to create trusts, 
name us executor in their wills, or both. 
Besides these there are still the 2,000 


OUR BANK 


Fifty-nine 


is as strong as its weakest lock 


and your vault, without safe deposit 
locks that are SAFE, protects neither 
you nor your customers 


Crooks these days are not 

the blow-torch, nitrogly- 

cerine type. They are suave, 

brainy, crafty. They plan 

and plot for months, mak- 

ing no mistakes, and 

their depredations total an 

annual loss of $100,000,000 

to the banks of the United . 
States. 

It is the banks themselves that make 
this condition possible. The banks whose 
officers think that a big steel door means 
safety; that an honest vault custodian 
means protection; that a vault full of 
nice shiny boxes means impregnability. 

But the big steel door and the honest 
custodian, strong links in the chain 
though they may be, are of no avail un- 
less your box locks are just as strong. 


Vault of the National Ex- 


change Bank, 


Cheap locks on your safe deposit boxes 
are an open invitation to crookdom. 

S& G Secret Key Changing Sealed Key 
Safe Deposit Locks cannot yield to the 
picking tool; each is certified 
pick-proof by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories of 
Chicago. They are standard 
equipment in most banks of 
consequence—for instance, 
the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany, Bowery Savings Bank, 
Bank of America, Chase 
National, Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Union Trust of Detroit, and 
the Northwestern Nationalof St. Paul all 
are so equipped. The bank that really 
wishes to give its customers and itself 
absolute protection, should investigate 
the features that make this lock the finest 
and safest available. 


SARGENT & GREENLEAF 
Incorrorated 


ROCHESTER « NEW YORK + BOSTON - CHICAGO 


Milwaukee 


prospects who were interested enough 
to ask for more information and these 
leads are being developed as rapidly as 
possible. 

While there is no way of determining 
the amount of business represented 
by these new customers, there is always 
the possibility that one of them alone 
might bring us an estate yielding a 
commission large enough to pay the 
cost of our whole trust campaign. 

Though I started out to write about 
women, they have been neglected 
again. It may be that their influence 
over the decisions of our new cus- 
tomers was slight, and we could, if we 
wished, ask ourselves what the results 
might have been if we had mailed the 


folders to men, using the usual formal 
trust copy. But there can be little 
doubt that these historical folders 
were better appreciated and more 
useful, arriving as they did in the 
homes of prospects, instead of at their 
offices. 

If only a third of the women so much 
as scanned the copy in this series, then 
several hundred women have some 
conception of what is meant by trust 
service. Their husbands are apt to be 
influenced any day by something which 
will lead them to consider a living 
trust for the children, a life insurance 
trust, or a business trust; but no matter 
how favorably a man will consider the 
creation of a trust, he will not wish 
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PREEMINENCE 


HE fact that this company has been en- 

trusted with the building of the largest 
vault installations ever constructed bears 
distinguished testimony to the world-wide 
preeminence of York Vaults. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 


EW YORK, N.Y. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


BANK OF MANHATTAN TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


BANK OF JAPAN 


TOKYO, JAPAN 


5; 
2 


The vault equipment now being built in our plant for 
the Bank of Japan represents the largest export vault 
contract ever awarded. 


+ 


Forty years of leadership in vault engineering and manufactur- 
ing have definitely established York supremacy throughout the 
world. Banks of all sizes and in any locality receive the same 
quality of equipment and the same service that have made York 
Vaults the choice of the greatest financialinstitutions. Bankers, 
Architects and Engineers who are planning to build or remodel 
bank vaults are invited to make use of our long experience and 
unsurpassed facilities, which are adequate to build the largest 
Vaults yet designed. 


YORK SAFE AND LOCK CO. 


York, Pennsylvania 
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THE BURROUGHS 


to torce it upon his family if his wife 
feels resentment or antagonism against 
the plan. 

Women are notoriously proud when 
they think they have made a wise pur- 
chase, because in their buying, many 
of them recognize their greatest con- 
tribution to the comfort and order of 
their homes. That is why they buy so 
slowly and deliberately, and why they 
must be thoroughly sold in order to be 
happy with their purchase. Mer- 
chandising experts understand this 
psychology and the care exerted by 
them in explaining patiently and com- 
pletely the economy and practicability 
of merchandise, and the subtle act of 
weaving a spell which implies that a 
hat or gown will enhance milady’s 
beauty and please her husband; these 
—are elements which influence the 
figures given by statisticians who print 
such exorbitant percentage as 
representing the amount of money 
spent and controlled by women. 

Banks apparently believed the buy- 
ing power of women was of no interest 
to them, but they have begun to notice 
that scores of men who are prospects 
for trust service wil) frequently reply: 
“I'd like to create a trust but my wife 
objects.”” These women who object 
could be sold on trusts very easily if 
trusts were displayed with the finesse 
that is so well developed in the mer- 
chandising world. 

If a man is reading this, it is probably 
a man who is the undisputed head of 
his own family, and as such he has 
most of the money in his power. He 
has every right to ask, “If men are the 
prospects, why advertise to their 
wives?” But I will ask him how often 
his wife, holding a conviction contrary 
to his own about something he was 
sure would add to the peace and happi- 
ness of his home, has relented before 
his better judgment. Not without 
being properly approached and firmly 
convinced, I fancy. 

And if a banker is reading, does he 
not think it would pay to adopt a 
policy of awareness toward this new 
race of women? Remembering that 
they not only control much wealth 
but that they represent an enormous 
purchasing power, can he afford to 
remain aloof and indifferent? As long 
as this traditional attitude continues, 
the women will keep on going right 
past the bank and into the shop down 
the street, as they have been doing for 
years. 

That half of the adult population 
which has long been neglected by 
bankers is becoming more and more 
alert, affluent and independent. Mod- 
ern women are modestly eager to step 
into the formidable realm of finance 
for a more complete education. When 
they deserve it, they enjoy having 
compliments paid to their intelligence 
and discrimination. 
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The Banker and Indivi- 
dualism 


(Continued from page 13) 


inclined to believe that people in gen- 
eral can understand those principles 
as well as he does. But all the ‘common 
people’ in the average community 
who really grasp financial principles, 
and see the application to their own 
economic self-interest, could probably 
be loaded as guests into the banker’s 
private car—and he migbt still have 
room for more. 

“People act wisely in financial mat- 
ters, when they do, because they feel, 
through a sense of responsibility, that 
in taking the banker’s advice they are 
doing the right thing. A man’s savings 
deposit book, for instance, is kept 
right next to his conscience. 

“The particular job the business 
world seems to be leaving to the banker 
is the one of doing the nation’s busi- 
ness preaching, supplying the ethical 
touch. I consider that every bank 
advertisement, of whatever kind, is 
really a business sermon. For no man 
can be a better patron of a bank with- 
out being a better man.” 

Since “it’s integrity in a banker,” 
it’s to the economic self-interest of all 
of us that the banker should assert 
his particular brand of American in- 
dividualism. 


The North Carolina 
Agreement 


4 GAVE a note to Y, and Y at- 
tempted to discount it with a 
North Carolina bank. 

“We'll take the note, if you’ll agree 
to keep on deposit with us until the 
note is paid a sum of money equal to 
or exceeding the amount of the note,” 
the bank proposed. 

“T’ll do that,” Y agreed. 

“And it’s also understood that we 
can charge the note to your account 
if X does not pay it at maturity,” the 
bank also stipulated, and Y assented 
to this proposal as well. 

When the note fell due, X failed to 
pay, and was insolvent, the bank was 
in no better condition, a receiver 
took charge, and sued X and Y on 
the note. 

“You can sue me, but all you’ll get 
is the satisfaction of suing,” X said. 

“From the time the note was dis- 
counted down to its maturity and the 
insolvency of the bank, I always had 
on deposit more than the face of the 
note, and that lets me out,’ Y con- 
tended. The North Carolina Court 
ruled in his favor. 

“As between Y and the bank, the 
note was paid at the date of the bank’s 
insolvency,” sums up the Court’s 
ruling. —M. L. H. 
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Write for a complete descriptive folder f 


Thayer TelKee Corp., 656 So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Substitutes 


N THE old school days, a substitute 
teacher never seemed on a par with 
the regular teacher. The same line of 
thought can apply to Night Depositories. 


“The Yeo Rotary” is the Original 24-Hour 
Deposit Service; other depositories may 
perform the same function of receiving 
deposits, but the finesse in design and 
operation of “The Yeo Rotary” is peculiar 
to itself. 
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] mation on “The Yeo Rotary Night Depository. 
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THIS 
BURROUGHS 


handles every adding 


ADDING 


HETHER used for proving, transit letter writing or 
miscellaneous adding and listing, the new Burroughs 


Duplex does each kind of work with the efficiency of a specialized 
machine. 


It adds simultaneously in two different adding registers, with 
the amounts in both registers being totalled separately. Also 
various groups of amounts may be listed and a total of each 
group printed. Then, by the depression of a single key, the 
grand total is obtained without recapping. 


As a proof machine, it proves items in small batches and 
makes batch sheet for bank’s record and tape to accompany 
items—both originals—in one operation. Errors are localized 


to a few items, no time is lost in checking for errors and work 
is finished on time. 


On transit letters it enables the bank to use the Numerical 
Transit System. Positive identification of payer and endorser 


is shown with every amount. Totals and identification num- 
bers are printed in red. 


Because the same machine can handle all proving, transit 
letter writing and miscellaneous adding, it is an economical 
investment for any bank. It eliminates peak loads, saves 
the cost of specialized adding equipment and reduces operating 
expenses. The nearest Burroughs office will arrange a demon- 
stration at your convenience. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
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New Burroughs 
Duplex Adding Machine 


Proving 


Proves items in small groups, localizes 
errors to a few items and facilitates 
balancing. 


Transit Letters “Om 
Enables the bank to use the Numerical oy 


Transit System and makes transit letter 


writing a fast operation. 


_ General Addition 


Has flexible keyboard, duplex adding 
feature, prints ciphers and punctuation 
automatically, thus ideal for all adding 
and listing. 
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Sixty-four 


Promotes efficiency and reduces fatigue in office 
work. Assures a posture that maintains energy 
throughout the entire day with the result being 
increased alertness and vigor. Because of the 
lessened physical and mental strain, the operator’s 
volume of work is noticeably greater. Ideal for use 
with Adding, Bookkeeping, Calculating, Billing 
Machines and Typewriters. For more information 
call the local Burroughs office, or write to: 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Detroit, Michigan 
Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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Magic Plant of Ancient 
Money 


(Continued from page 16) 


the day in reading and prayer that he 
may wisely counsel this King of Kings, 
who glories in his sudden fame as the 
seller of silphium powder and the 
maker of silphium coins. 

Strange that Nature in that beautiful! 
valley had not taught them a truer way 
to live than this. Arcelilaus IV twice 
became victor in the chariot races in 
the stadium. Clusters of white-sailed 
ships and heavy oared vessels lay at the 
city’s door. Wealth poured into 
Cyrene and with it there developed a 
vile and violent luxury, prompted by 
the old Cyrenaic School, which sought 
pleasure alone. Artists, sculptors of 
rare touch, gathered there and their 
work today lies part uncovered by the 
washing rains. 

Then suddenly the grim hand of 
fire and revolution, 450 B. C., taking 
this weakened monarchy in its pleas- 
ure-mad race, crumpled it and tossed it 
bleeding back to Ptolmic Rulers, who, 
failing to keep the harbors open and 
stopping the sale of silphium, let this 
city-state dwindle into the oblivion 
that obscures it today. 

Cyrene is not on your tourist 
schedule. Those few adventurers who 
attempt to visit that part of Libia 
come back with hair-raising stories. 
Those that Lewis and his companions 
tell, range from being chased by ghosts 
to lying in jail three days without 
food,* and finally bribing a guard, who 
wanted to get out to America, to re- 
lease them. Mr. Harry Bord, Curator 
with the expedition, sketched from the 
prison his impression of Cyrene. It 
brings to us the realization that many 
hidden secrets of a lost civilization lie 
there unearthed. 

Silphium coins had a wide and con- 
tinued circulation. The fineness of 
their design indicates the amazing 
strides made by engravers and metal 
workers in a period of slightly more 
than 200 years. They found their way 
across the Mediterranean and were 
accepted by money-changers in distant 
cities. Under Ptolemaic dominion, 
gold coins were issued with the head of 
Athena and on the reverse, Victory. 
There were also some silver coins issued 
with a horned head or Apollo’s head. 
However, Silphium coins remained in 
circulation until 280, when Magas 
assumed the title of king, and issued 
bronze with his portrait. 


*NOTE—Many large deposits of sulphur are found io 
Cyrenica, which the Ttalian Government guards closely. 
Visitors are suspected of being interested in such deposits 
and are either jailed or subjected to harsh treatment. 


This is the fifth of Mr. Haines’ articles 
on the history and evolution of coinage. 
— The Editor. 
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